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GRANNIE KEEPS US THINKING AND GRANDPA 
EVEN MORE 


LORD BEVERIDGE with the help of LUCIA TURIN 


N the House of Lords debate of February 13 last, on the increase 

proposed in Health Service charges, while declining to condemn the 

Government out of hand for these charges, I called attention to the 
need for definite steps to ensure that no sick person missed necessary 
medicine or other services, through poverty or ignorance or carelessness. 
“Restoration of a sick person to health is a duty of the State and the 
sick person, prior to any other consideration’. I had laid this down 
in the Beveridge Report nearly 20 years before. I urged now that the 
Government should take positive steps at once, by appointment of a 
Committee or group of civil servants, to ensure that this duty was per- 
formed. Meanwhile I planned to make a study of the aged poor and 
lonely in an affluent society as my next main task. 

This recalled closely what I had said in the same place six years before, 
when introducing on March 23, 1955, a motion on the Problem of the 
Aged. The needs of the old were so great and varied, that the Government 
should combine the policies of all the different agencies at work by some 
kind of Committee at the centre. As ground for this I emphasized two 
factors making the problem more difficult than ever before; the greater 
proportion of old people in our population, and the injury done to them 
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by inflation destroying the value of their savings. In 1901 we had ten 
persons of working age to look after one person of pensionable age. Fifty 
years later, in 1951, we had only three persons of working age to look 
after one person of pensionable age. In 1979—the three would have be. 
come 24. Before the century ended, pensions would be costing the State more 
than 10 million pounds, and the State would also have to undertake more 
care and treatment of the old in their swollen numbers, in relief of their 
families and other private citizens. 

With this growth in number to be helped, went decline in the value of 
anything they had done to help themselves by saving. Through inflation 
money saved had fallen in value. There had come also a greater difficulty 
in getting paid help in the home. I could have told the House that 26 
years before, when my father died at 93, he died in my London house 
with three full-time servants to give him help. In my Oxford house today 
I am lucky to have one daily woman for five half-mornings each week. 

The Varied Needs of Old People 

The number of old people in Britain today is immense and growing. 

Many are happy enough to be cared for by children or grandchildren, 
either in the homes of these descendants or in their own homes so near 
as to make constant care natural and easy. It is said sometimes that the 
coming of social insurance has led young people to look after their old 
people less—because they can and should be cared for by the Welfare 
State. There may be some children or grandchildren who take this rather 
disgusting view, but, from all that I have read or heard, I am sure that 
people who think like this are very few. The family remains the heart 
of our social structure. It needs more supplementing by public action 
than in the past, not because it is falling to pieces, but because the family 
task has grown at both ends—with relatively more children and more 
oldsters past work than hitherto. 

The needs of the old are the subject of a special section (pp. 226-233) in 
my book on Voluntary Action, published in 1948. My main conclusion 
is that the needs calling for special action are infinitely various. 

Every old person must be housed, but for many the problem is solved 
already, by their having their own home or a home with their children. 
For many it is unsolved. Just after World War II the National Assistance 
Board found among their clients 85,000 pensioners over 80 living alone, 
and 200,000 couples over 70 living alone. Today the waiting lists for 
housing have many old people in them. 

Many old people are strong enough to look after themselves, but many 
are not; friendly help must be organized for them when children fail. 

All old people need some occupation for their time. It is possible that, 
with the growing span of life, many old people would be happier if 
pensions came later and they were expected to go on working longer— 
with better pensions at the end. In particular, the issue may be raised 
whether there is good reason now for giving pensions to women at 60, 
five years before the age for men. On the Committee chaired by Sir 
Thomas Phillips which reported in November, 1954, on the Economic 
and Financial Problems of Old Age, the only woman member—Dr. Janet 
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Vaughan—argued strongly though vainly, in a dissenting note, that the 
pension age should be the same for women as for men. I agreed with 
her heartily, when discussing the Phillips Report in the House of Lords 
on December 20, 1954. I pointed out that we were almost, though not 
quite, alone among nations in having different pension ages for the sexes. 
I dislike this retiring age for women at 60 for a reason quite other than the 
expense of the pensions involved. I believe it is wrong to give any able-bodied 
man or woman at 60 the idea that they may safely retire into leisured ease 

as there is no need for their services. There will be great and growing need for 

the women of 60 to 65 to give, in the homes and elsewhere, the care that 
will be needed by the masses of older people, those from 75 to 85 years of age. 

We have not become wise on this point but I still hope that we may 
do so. It would be better to raise the pension age for women and make 
the pension higher, than keep it as low as it still is and supplement it by 
assistance under the means test. 

At whatever age retirement comes, the need is obvious for some 
occupation better than sitting continuously before a television set or being 
angry at not having the chance to do so. Among those who escape best 
from lack of occupation are authors like my parents. My mother continued 
to write the history of Mogul rulers of India till her last days of all, near 89. 
My father once described his own mother at 88 as being ‘“‘as happy as so 
old a person can be”; after ceasing to write, he made himself happy at 92 
by running away from my London home to live alone in his old country 
house “‘to keep it in order”’. 
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Nearly all people as they grow older need a doctor or nurse or a helping 
hand more often, and society must be organized to meet this need. Many 
old people, without being actually sick, are frail enough to need some care. 
For them small hostels and homes may serve, providing care and attention 
in illness below the level of medicine or surgery.* 

The Helping Agencies 

In World War II and after, recognition of the growing problem of old 
age brought new agencies into being, even before the Beveridge Report 
of December, 1942, made social security for all a governing aim. 

The largest single agency for the old, now the National Old People’s 
Welfare Council with 1,575 local welfare committees under it, began as a 
Committee itself in 1940. The actual help which it stimulates is paid for 
mainly by local authorities from their rates in providing homes for old 
people where needed. But much voluntary work is done by members 
of the Committees. 

Another central agency of great importance is the National Corporation 
for the Care of Old People, set up in 1947 with financial support by the 
Nuffield Foundation, enabling many voluntary organizations to provide a 
wide variety of services for the aged, and in doing so to discover and 
meet new needs. One of the great services of the Nuffield Foundation just 
after World War II was the financing of a survey of the whole problem 
of old age by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Seebohm Rowntree. 

Yet another agency with no limitation of area, but designed to help 
by a special method is the Abbeyfield Society, begun in 1955. Its aim 
is to provide homes of their own to solitary old people who for whatever 
reason cannot find a home with children or other friends. With this in 
view, the Society, by renting or otherwise, gets control of a house where 
it can provide rooms of their own to anything from four to seven old 
people, with accommodation for a housekeeper. Each room has its key, 
is allotted to an old person as his or her own unfurnished, so that it can 
be filled with the tenant’s own furniture, but with heating, lighting, meals 
and some service added. For this the tenant pays a rent designed to cover 
the unavoidable costs, paying from his or her own resources if sufficient, 
or getting help at need from the National Assistance Board. There are 
at the moment some Abbeyfield Societies in over 50 towns, with houses 
spread from Bermondsey, where they began, to Belfast, from Edinburgh 
to Oxford, from Macclesfield to Brighton, each town with its local com- 
mittee. A great expansion is under way, which will lead, it is hoped, to 
5,000 or more houses in 15 years or less. * 

There are many other agencies in the same field in part if not in whole. 
It will be sufficient here to name the Women’s Voluntary Services, the 
British Red Cross Society, the Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association 
and the National Federation of Old Age Pensions Associations. 
Conclusion 

At the end we return to the title. Is Grandpa really a greater worry 
than Grannie? I incline to think that he is so, on general grounds. 
Advancing age changes the way of life more for men than it does for 
* See Memoranda on Voluntary Action, p. 158. 
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women, because it means for men often a total change, from regular earning 
by work to finding something else to fill their time. A woman, as she 
ages, may suffer little or no change of work, continuing to run a house, 
to shop, to mend clothes and so on. 

But any difference between old men and old women today is less 
important than their common misfortune. 

The central aim of the Beveridge Report was to ensure to every in- 
habitant of Britain freedom from want through social insurance, enough 
to live on at all times as of right, not as charity, in old age as in all other 
times of not working. This central aim has been defeated entirely by 
inflation, above all for the old. 

When the House of Lords were debating old age pensions of the State 
as they stood in December, 1958, I pointed out that one out of every 
four pensions had to be supplemented by National Assistance, that is by 
public charity on proof of poverty. Under the Beveridge Report, if money 
kept its value, any need for such public charity and means tests for the 
old would have all but disappeared today. The pensions of 1958 are 
being raised this April, but no one imagines that need for public charity 
will cease, even if inflation grows no worse. 

National Assistance is administered today in a humane spirit, very 
different from the spirit of the Old Poor Laws, but it cannot avoid 
enquiries which cause pain or decisions that penalise thrift. Stable money 
is a condition of independent life for all. 
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WOODHOUSE ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
G. P. GOOCH 


R. WOODHOUSE deserves congratulations on his lucid and 
M authoritative survey of the troubled years between the close of the 

Second World War and the General Election of 1959. No British 
publicist has studied the kaleidoscopic changes of recent years more closely 
or more impartially. The book might equally well have been called The 
World Since the War, for he sweeps the heavens with his telescope. He 
stands above the battle and rarely hints at his feelings, as when he notes 
that the Suez adventure was equally condemned by our friends and foes. 
There are no revelations, for such little secret information as he possesses 
is not utilized, but most readers will find a good deal of unfamiliar material 
in the numerous quotations from little-known official documents. 

The gravest problem facing mankind since 1945 is the Cold War. The 
two sides are not unequally matched, for each possesses vast actual and 
potential resources in territory, population, raw materials and brains, and 
each is convinced of the measureless superiority of its own system. The 
number of significant happenings in these 14 years is almost bewildering, 
and the author simplifies his problem ‘by dividing the survey into two 
parts, the first describing the Communist attack, the second the reaction 
of the free world. It is a thrilling story of wrestling giants, the fortunes of 
war changing with fresh groupings, scientific inventions and new leaders. 

Mr. Woodhouse’s narrative confirms Palmerston’s declaration that 
England has no eternal enemies and no eternal friendships, only eternal 
interests. The greatest, security, we have sought and found during the last 
four centuries in the principle of the Balance of Power, which means that 
we instinctively reconsider our situation directly one or other Continental 
state appears to threaten our independence. There have been four such 
Powers—Spain, France, Germany and Russia; we have fought them all 
and have survived. Victories are very welcome, but the dictated settlements 
which they render possible rarely last long. With Germany lying prostrate 
in 1945, Russia dominated the Continent, for France had almost ceased to 
count. What was England to do? The question answered itself—keep our 
friends, help our ex-enemies to revive, and limit the capacity of an un- 
predictable Russian dictator to plunge Europe into a new bloodbath. The 
two most perilous phases of the post-war years were the prolonged inter- 
ruption of land access to Berlin and MacArthur’s threat to extend the 
Korean civil war into Chinese territory. Mr. Woodhouse ends his three 
chapters on the Cold War in a characteristically unemotional paragraph. 
“The conclusion of the whole post-war period is two-fold. The possibility 
of a third world war greatly receded, perhaps almost to bursting point; 
but the Cold War was likely to continue, perhaps indefinitely. Things 
would probably get no worse, but they would also probably not get much 
better. Such was the background against which Russia’s foreign policy 
C. M. Woodhouse. British Foreign Policy Since the Second World War. Hutchinson. 
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had to be worked out: a background which was in large part, though not 
wholly, outside any British Government’s control.” 

The far longer Part II, entitled the British Reaction, reviews our efforts 
to limit the danger which we could not entirely remove. The first line of 
defence, as always, must be sought in our armaments; but the post-war 
years presented a more complicated problem than had faced Marlborough, 
Wellington and Nelson, for-three services instead of two had to be con- 
sidered and their claims adjusted. That conscription has been abolished 
indicates a diminution of anxiety, but it raises the problem of filling the 
ranks without it. 

Our second line of defence consists of our Allies, associates and friendly 
neutrals. Isolationism used to be natural enough in the United States 
with a territory as large as Europe, but it is unthinkable for ourselves in 
a shrinking world racked by mutual suspicions and armed to the teeth. 
We cannot stand alone, and our friends know it as well as our potential 
enemies. For this reason our most important Allies are not always careful 
to consult our interests before making some significant move; but the 
planners of the Suez escapade cannot throw stones at other members of 
the free world. The story of recurrent friction as told in these pages makes 
melancholy reading, and our unconcealed differences encourage Moscow 
to carry on the Cold War by highly organized propaganda. Some consola- 
tion is derived from our reconciliation with Germany and Italy, while 
NATO enables us to sleep fairly quietly in our beds. 

Armaments and alliances are insufficient without sound finances and 
flourishing industries. The chapter on the National Economy discusses 
how long we can carry the double burden of armaments and vastly in- 
creased civil expenditure. “During most of the post-war period Britain 
was not at her most prosperous. The worst year for the balance of pay- 
ments was 1951, when defence began to overstrain the national economy, 
and the best was 1958.”” Almost daily problems harassed a Government 
that was seeking to meet the responsibilities of a Great Power with limited 
resources. The barometer rose but soon fell with the devalution of sterling, 
strikes, unemployment, rising costs of living, the spectre of inflation, bank 
rate at 7 per cent, and other disquieting factors. The almost breathless 
narrative closes with the deep rift between the Six and the Seven. 

A further buttress is the Commonwealth which looks weaker than our 
old Empire; but it is more solidly based because it rests on a working 
partnership, not on garrisons. The greatest event in that beneficent trans- 
formation was recognition of India as a sovereign state. There was 
not merely wise policy at our end but good luck at the other, since without 
Nehru the venture might not have succeeded. Mr. Woodhouse is un- 
stinting in his praise of Asia’s outstanding statesman, not only as an 
eminent Indian patriot but as an illustrious citizen of the world. “It is of 
extraordinary importance to Britain and the Commonwealth that the 
democratic experiment in India should succeed there. If it does not 
succeed there it may well be abandoned throughout Asia and Africa. Much, 
if not everything, depends on the ability of a democratic Government to 
achieve the expansion of production and therefore of national income at 
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a slightly higher rate than the increase of population, which is increasing 
about 2 per cent per annum.” Unlike Gandhi, Nehru is haunted by the 
spectre of over-population and has declared that with half the numbers the 
living standard of his countrymen would be doubled. 

The last major factor on which our survival and well-being depends is 
UNO, though its record is disappointing and it counts for less than 
NATO. That was not entirely the fault of the organization, for Russia 
has put every kind of obstacle in its path. It is human nature to concen- 
trate on failures rather than on successes; but UNO has come to stay, and 
a large part of the task of British foreign policy is to assist its growth. 
“It would be unthinkable for Britain to contract out of her responsibilities 
to the world-wide organ of the UN though they are always onerous and costly 
and often exasperating.” A chapter entitled Party Politics reminds us that 
British policy in particular cases has often been complicated by disagree- 
ments not only between parties but within their ranks. No British Govern- 
ment since the war, concludes the author, has been the undivided master 
of its foreign policy. 

The book closes with a brief portion entitled The Quest for New 
Relationships which further reveals the author’s exceptionally wide vision, 
coolness of judgment and clarity of expression. The principal feature of 
the new world of today and the main message of this work is that size of 
population and territory counts for more and more. Little states have 
always been in danger, but today even middle-sized states such as Britain, 
France and Germany, are dwarfed by the United States, Russia and China. 
There is no single or complete remedy for our anxiety. An unified Europe 
is as unattainable as an unified world; in a third world war half the 
members of the Commonwealth would probably remain neutral, and close 
political and economic integration with France and the United States seems 
extremely improbable. Thoughtful readers of this remarkable work are 
likely to agree with the concluding reflections: ‘There still remain many 
grave problems for British foreign policy but none which need British 
policy-makers to despair. We must be constantly ready for the worst, which 
has seemed imminent for the last ten years, but if we are ready it may never 


happen.” 
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LETTERS— 


THE ECSTATIC MUSE: 
SOME NOTES ON HART CRANE 


VERNON SCANNELL 


T seems a very odd thing that no English publisher has taken a chance 
on bringing out Hart Crane’s poems, particularly since twentieth 
century American poetry appears at present to be at least as popular 

as any Other kind in this country. Moreover, the surface events of Crane’s 
life have that colouring of violence, debauchery and revolt that might 
easily establish his image in the public imagination as the archetypal poéte 
maudit which is—from a safe distance—so dear to its heart. Like Dylan 
Thomas, Crane had little formal education, his talent flowered precociously, 
he drank too much, he was a joy and an embarrassment to the many who 
loved him, and he chose to destroy himself. And, like Dylan Thomas, 
he was a good deal more intelligent than many of his critics and admirers 
have allowed. 

But these biographic parallels are largely superficial and coincidental and, 
as poets, despite occasional similarities of texture and idiom, they were 
entirely different in their aims and achievement. Thomas’s genius was 
essentially nostalgic and its direction was away from mature experience 
of the contemporary world back towards a dream of innocence; Crane, 
on the other hand, was an explorer moving through and beyond the 
machine age, acutely aware of the climate of his own time and place. 
He wrote: “The poet’s concern must be, as always, self-discipline 
toward a formal integration of experience. For poetry is an architectural 
art, based not on evolution or the idea of progress, but on the articulation 
of the contemporary human consciousness sub specie aeternitatis, and 
inclusive of all readjustments incident to science and other shifting factors 
related to that consciousness.” And later, in the same essay, Modern 
Poetry, he asserted that: “‘Analysis and discovery, the two basic concerns 
of science, become conscious objectives of both painter and poet.” 

These rather chilling observations show that he had a pretty clear idea 
of his poetic aims, though their tone is oddly at variance with the frenzied 
tempo of his life from which the practice of his art cannot be wholly 
separated. Allen Tate, among other critics, has spoken of the influence on 
Crane’s verse of Eliot, Laforgue and Rimbaud, but while these influences 
are easily discerned they are found only in his weaker or more immature 
work, the sources from which he drew richest nourishment being 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Melville and, less happily, Whitman. But there 
is no doubt that the tragic example of Rimbaud played an important part 
in his way of life. 

Malcolm Cowley, who was a great friend of Crane, writes in an article 
published in Esquire (October, 1958): “But drunkenness, dancing, frenzied 
conversation, and sexual orgies were not distractions for Hart, since he 
regarded them as means of attaining a special sort of consciousness, and 
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hence as essential parts of the creative process.” Then: “All his carousals 
had an element of self-sacrifice, almost of self-flagellation; they were 
undertaken partly and primarily as a means of driving himself to write 
great poems. As Rimbaud had done 50 years before him, Hart was trying 
to make himself a seer ‘by a long, immense and calculated derangement of 
all the senses’.” But was it, one wonders, quite as simple as that? 

Crane was born in Garrettsville, Ohio, on July 21, 1899, and he com- 
mitted suicide by diving into shark-infested seas a few hours north of 
Havana from the steamship Orizaba on April 27, 1932. His childhood 
was unhappy: his father was a prosperous middle-class owner of a candy 
factory, a strict disciplinarian, insensitive and unimaginative, while his 
mother was a cold, narcissistic creature who showed little sign of returning 
her son’s love. At the age of 15 the poet was put to work in his father’s 
factory and another employee was ordered to keep an eye on him to make 
sure that he did not waste any time reading “poetry books”’. 

His parents were divorced after years of conflict and, at the age of 17, 
Hart Crane was fending for himself in New York. The parental mis- 
understanding and lack of sympathy and affection would have been enough 
to upset the delicately balanced emotional and nervous stability of the 
poet, but the wretchedness of his childhood and its consequent traumas 
were aggravated by his having been brought up to believe in the doctrines 
of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, founder of Christian Science. No doubt as 
he approached intellectual maturity he jettisoned the beliefs on which his 
spirit and mind had been forcibly fed, but although the rational rejection 
would be easily enough accomplished the legacy of guilt would remain. 
For this quasi-religion which teaches that all unpleasantness, all suffering, 
physical or mental, is error (that is, the result of individual wrong thinking) 
must be psychological poison to the young. Crane became a dipsomaniac, 
a roaring boy, a homosexual. He had been born a poet. The “‘systematic 
derangement of all the senses” was not, as Cowley rather naively imagines, 
a way of life chosen deliberately to foster his poetic gifts; the French 
poet’s words seemed to license and justify modes of behaviour which 
fascinated Crane irresistibly for their own sake and, though his excesses 
may have been to some degree fruitful, they were in fact symptoms of a 
spiritual sickness or neurosis over which he had no more control than 
any victim of such a sensibility scarred by such an environment. 

Now Crane was, for want of a better epithet, an anti-intellectual poet. 
He did not make statements about objects or about his experience of 
those objects; sensuously, imaginatively, passionately, he forced his con- 
sciousness to identify itself with the thing experienced, possess and be 
possessed by the thing until the words spoke or sang for both. As Mr. 
Alvarez has said in his perceptive essay, The Lyric of Hart Crane,* 
“Crane doesn’t ‘feel his thought’; he feels instead of thinking . . . His 
poems begin with a surrender to sensations; they end with a kind of 
digestion of the whole subject.” His aim, as he himself said, was always 
“to move toward a more positive or (if I may put it so in a sceptical age) 
ecstatic goal.” 

* The Shaping Spirit (Chatto and Windus). 
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There have been many instances of poets who, at a certain stage in 
their lives, found that the source of their gift had dried up, that their 
capacity for experiencing freshly and innocently had atrophied, or that 
cynicism or intellectual self-consciousness had vitiated their creative power. 
Such poets may become critics, theologians, moralists, philosophers, or even 
men of action. But when creative sterility—or the fear of it—assailed Hart 
Crane he knew that he could become none of these things. He was a 
poet, dedicated to and possessed by his poethood, and if his gift were to 
be taken away the one sanction for his demoniac indulgences would be 
removed and he would appear to himself as a tedious, nauseating pervert 
and drunk, the self-knowledge being the more acutely painful since, 
although his creative power would have gone, the rest of the poetic equip- 
ment would be left, the intelligence, sensibility and reverence for the 
beautiful and good which would deepen his self-disgust. Something like 
this must have happened to Crane, and his condition was probably 
exacerbated by the old sense of personal guilt which had always gnawed 
at him and, stronger than ever, on the eve of his death, forced him into 
one of the masochistic brawls which had formed part of the pattern of his 
adult life and the next morning to perform the inevitable and final act 
of self-loathing. 


* * * 


What then is the value of the poetry Hart Crane bequeathed to us? 
Mr. Alvarez takes the view that he was a fine lyric poet who mistook 
the direction of his own gifts and came to grief in his wrong-headed attempt 
to write a modern American epic. But I do not think anyone with a 
catholic taste for poetry would wish The Bridge unwritten, nor would 
he deny that, even if the poem falls short of its creator’s attempt to “‘lend 
a myth to God”’, it is remarkably successful in projecting the consciousness 
of twentieth century man struggling to orientate himself to an urban 
environment dominated by the Machine. The Bridge itself fails as a unifying 
symbol: it is an intellectual concept, unrelated to the passionate imagina- 
tion, and its presence seems irrelevant to the viable movement of the 
poem; in reading the work one is reminded of those early films where the 
action, dramatic and realistic, takes place against a static and obviously 
artificial backcloth. 

The poem is sometimes sentimental, sometimes naive; the rhythms tend 
to become breathless in their determination never to fall below the level 
of ecstatic affirmation; but his lapses in verbal decorum are thrown into 
relief by the exactness of language and image that he accustoms us to 
expect of him and they would be far less noticeable in a poet of smaller 
accomplishment. 

His imagery is subtle, rich and immediate: 

Insistently through sleep—a tide of voices— 

They meet you listening midway in your dream, 

The long, tired sounds, fog-insulated noises: 

Gongs in white surplices, beshrouded wails, 

Far strum of fog horns . . . signals dispersed in veils. 


Language is always bitten by the teeth of his senses to prove its authenticity, 
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as is the word “stinging” in these lines from The River section of The 
Bridge: 
. . . Ahead 
No embrace opens but the stinging sea ... 

Crane’s primary purpose in writing The Bridge was to absorb images 
of modern mechanical devices easily and naturally into his poetry without 
unduly emphasizing their importance. He wrote in Modern Poetry: 

For unless poetry can absorb the machine, i.e., acclimatize it as naturally 
and casually as trees, cattle, galleons, castles and all other human associations 
of the past, then poetry has failed of its full contemporary function. This 
process does not infer any program of lyrical pandering to the taste of those 
obsessed by the importance of machinery; nor does it essentially involve even 
the specific mention of a single mechanical contrivance. It demands, however, 
along with the traditional qualifications of the poet, an extraordinary capacity 
for surrender, at least temporarily, to the sensations of urban life 

In Zhe Bridge images of an agrarian past and mechanical present are 
counterpoised or fused until the work suggests a kind of pantheism which 
embraces not only the natural universe but man and all his works. Here, 
there is no deploying of stage props like the Bridge itself: 

A distant cloud, a thunder-bud—it grew, 

That blanket of the skies: the padded foot 
Within—I heard it; ’til its rhythm drew, 

—Siphoned the black pool from the heart's hot root. 
A cyclone threshes in the turbine crest, 


Swooping in eagle feathers down your back. . . 
The Dance. 


. . . The forked crash of split thunder parts 
Our hearing momentwise; but fast in whirling armatures, 
As bright as frogs’ eyes, giggling in the girth 
Of steely gizzards—axle-bound, confined 
In coiled precision, bunched in mutual glee 
The bearings glint—O murmurless and shined 
In oilrinsed circles of blind ecstasy! 
Cape Hatteras. 


The finest parts of The Bridge demonstrate how much Crane had learnt 
since he wrote For The Marriage of Faustus and Helen in 1922, eight 
years before the publication of his “epic”. This poem certainly shows 
the influence of Eliot and it shows that influence to be, on the whole, 
pernicious. This, for instance, is almost laughably derivative: 

And yet, suppose some evening I forgot 

The fare and transfer, yet got by that way 

Without recall—lost yet poised in traffic. 

Then I might find your eyes across an aisle. . . 
and this: 

There is some way, I think, to touch 

Those hands of yours that count the nights 

Stippled with pink and green advertisements. 

And now, before its arteries turn dark, 

I would have you meet this bartered blood. 
Yet the stanza from which these lines are taken ends delightfully, in 


Crane’s own voice: 
Imminent in his dreams none better knows 
The white wafer cheek of love, or offers words 
Lightly as moonlight on the eaves meets snow. 
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And in the last section of The Marriage he seems to discard the borrowed 
accents and, despite the youthful boisterousness and ingeniously gleeful 
juggling with language, he strikes a fine incantatory note and often excites 
the reader by his daring use of the unexpected but exactly right phrasing. 

The Bridge is by no means free from the early weaknesses and in parts 
it is very bad indeed, as in the section, Indiana, with its pumped-up 
rhetoric, bombast and sentimental clichés. Elsewhere one is often made a 
little uneasy. Isn’t it all a bit too magnificent, the imagery too luxuriant, 
the rhythms too breathless, the diction too richly charged? It is rather 
like being offered all the exciting and exotic drinks you want—all on the 
House. You accept, perhaps with gratitude, perhaps with greed; but 
you soon begin to wonder whether you’re not being deceived in some way. 
Where is the catch? What about something to eat and how will you ever 
manage to get home? In its best parts The Bridge is splendid, but Crane, 
in aiming at his “ecstatic goal’’, in making passionate, intuitive apprehen- 
sion of reality take the place of reason, discarded too many other means of 
communication so that the poem is uneven and sometimes perplexing to 
the point of opacity. But it is a poem that no one who cares for poetry and 
is interested in its history in this century can afford to ignore. 

* * * 

Because The Bridge was Crane’s most ambitious work, and because it 
was not wholly successful, many of his critics have been led into the error 
of regarding it as the epitome of his poetic life; but the poems written after 
the completion of The Bridge and published in Key West: An Island Sheaf 
possess virtues, notably lucidity and control, which are either absent from 
or only inchoate in The Bridge. In a way The Bridge may be said to 
have cast a shadow over these poems and the earlier lyrics published in 
White Buildings. It is possible that Crane would have been better served 
by those who have tried to assess his merits had his “epic” never been 
published. 

The first collection, White Buildings, is, naturally enough, uneven. It 
contains one or iwo really poor poems like Sunday Morning Apples, which 
is sentimental and false, and The Wine Menagerie, which is hysterical 
and incoherent. Yet there are many beautiful, disciplined and delicate 
pieces where language is employed with fastidious yet courageous deter- 
mination not to be satisfied until it rings the true note of emotive, auditory 
and intellectual rightness. One finds repeatedly the exercise of his gift 
for identifying himself with other states of being put to rewarding use. 
Here, too, may be found the justly famous Voyages with its fine romantic 
imagery of the sea: 

Take this sea, whose diapason knells 

On scrolls of silver snowy sentences, 

The sceptred terror of whose session rends 
As her demeanors motion well or ill, 

All but the pieties of lovers’ hands. 

And onward, as bells off San Salvador 
Salute the crocus lustres of the stars, 

In these poinsettia meadows of her tides,— 


Adagios of islands, O my Prodigal, 
Complete the dark confessions her veins spell. 
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and a lovely unsentimental autobiographical poem, Passage: 

Where the cedar leaf divides the sky 

I heard the sea. 

In sapphire arenas of the hills 

I was promised an improved infancy. 
In these poems and elsewhere in White Buildings one notices a quality 
of rhythm and vowelling, a counterpoising and fruitful marrying of images, 
and a certain twisting and taming of language—the employment of abstract 
nouns as if they were concrete, intransitive verbs used transitively—which, 
while echoing his sixteenth and seventeenth century models, anticipate the 
voices of later romantics like Dylan Thomas and George Barker. But 
more surprising are the repeated anticipations one finds, in reading through 
The Collected Poems, of modes of expression that have been employed 
and elaborated by authors who would seem to have nothing whatever in 
common with Crane: the Empsonian involutions of Paraphrase and the 
Audenesque coupling of abstract adjective with concrete noun: ‘The pure 
possession, the inclusive cloud / Whose heart is fire shall come.” 

It is not suggested that Crane’s work has had a direct influence on 
these poets: I think it far more likely that his genius for articulating 
“the contemporary human consciousness sub specie aeternitatis’’ explored 
all the resources and nuances of verbal expression that might reflect the 
ethos of his time and place, and echoes of his achievement must inevitably 
be heard in the voices of his successors who are concerned with similar 
poetic ends. One finds, too, a family resemblance of tone in the novels 
of Scott Fitzgerald, Hemingway and Alfred Hayes, for the American 
novelist is much closer in purpose and method to his compatriot poet than 
is the English novelist to the English poet. 

Crane has, of course, directly influenced a number of American poets 
of varying levels of performance among whom Karl Shapiro seems to be 
particularly indebted to Crane’s concentrated imagery, his rhythms, the 
surprising but felicitous juxtaposition of unexpected words, and his side- 
long approach to themes which have disturbed him personally, his oblique 
tenderness. Compare these characteristic extracts: 

Out where the oaks on wide turntables grow 
And constellation hamlets gyre and glow, 
The straight-up bridges dive and from below 
The river's sweet eccentric borders flow; 
Into the culverts sliced like lands of meat, 
Armies of cornstalks on their ragged feet, 
And upward-outward toward the blueback hill 
Where clouds of thunder graze and drink their fill. 
TERMINAL—Karl Shapiro. 
We left the haven hanging in the night— 
Sheened harbor lanterns backward fled the keel. 
Pacific here at time’s end, bearing corn,— 
Eyes stammer through the pangs of dust and steel. 
And still the circular, indubitable frieze 
Of heaven's meditation, yoking wave 
To kneeling wave, one song devoutly binds— 
The vernal strophe chimes from deathless strings! 
THE BRIDGE—Crane. 


The differences between these two poets are as illuminating as their 
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resemblances. Shapiro’s lyrical verse is less robust than Crane’s; there is 
an almost Augustan smoothness about his handling of metre, and a com- 
parative reading of the two poets shows that Shapiro’s rhythms are a little 
flaccid, lacking the organic tension of Crane’s, and his imagery relies far 
more on the simile which Crane rarely uses, preferring the more immediate 
and aggressive metaphor, the verbal miracle which triumphantly outrages 
natural laws. Much of Shapiro’s work seems almost as if he had taken 
verses by the earlier poet, ironing out the metrical bumps and pruning the 
more extravagant images. The result, though undeniably enjoyable, is a 
good deal less exciting and durable than the models. 
+ * * 

On receiving a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1931, Crane went to Mexico 
with some idea of writing a poem on the history of Montezuma. What he 
did write was the few short lyrics collected in Key West. Some of them— 
Island Quarry, The Idiot, Bacardi Spreads the Eagle’s Wings, March—are 
beautifully worked out, pure and controlled, but others show evidence of 
a diminution of power, a note of hysteria and slight vulgarity. He told 
Katherine Anne Porter ‘that he was no longer capable of feeling anything 
except under the most violent and brutal shocks: ‘and I can’t even then 
deceive myself that I really feel anything.’ ’’** Alcohol, loveless homosexual 
contests, the hectic and greedy absorption of other gross stimulants had 
eaten away at the centre of his creative impulse, exhausted his nervous 
energy, and robbed him of the clear-sighted confidence most necessary to 
his method of writing. In terms of human suffering and waste one can 
feel nothing but pity and regret, but for the sake of his poetry it would be 
futile to wish that his way of living and dying had been any different. 

His work is often over-febrile and there are failures in taste and com- 
munication; but he succeeded in doing the almost impossible: he made 
articulate the deepest levels of consciousness of modern urban man and, 
at the same time, sustained the greatest intensity of romantic lyricism, the 
purest example of “‘the roll, the rise, the carol, the creation”, achieved 
by any poet of this century. 

* Quoted by Malcolm Cowley. 





LETTER— 
LORD OGMORE ON “LIFE PEERS”’ 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, APRIL, 1961 


Sir,—The Executive Committee of the Finchley «nd Friern Barnet Liberal Association, 
representing the 4,000 subscribing members of the Liberal Party in the Finchley Constituency, 
unanimously passed a resolution at their meeting on January 26, deploring the continued and 
pointed exclusion of Liberals from appointment as Life Peers. 

Finchley Constituency Liberals, like Liberals generally, dislike the present Honours system, 
but, until it has been reformed, they feel it is both unfair and unjust to deny representative Liberals 
the same opportunity as that given to Conservatives, Socialists and Independents to serve their 
country as Life Peers in the Upper House. 

There are many Liberals of outstanding intelligence and integrity with a splendid record of 
public service in many other fields who could make a worthwhile contribution to the proceedings 
and work of the House of Lords. It is time they were given the chance. 

Finchley Liberals too feel strongly that the appointment of Mr. Jo Grimond, M.P., and 
Lord Rea, the Liberal Leaders in Parliament, as Privy Councillors, is long overdue. 


L. H. SMITH, 
Chairman, Finchley and Friern Barnet Liberal and Radical Association 
2 Moss HALL Grove, 
LonpDon, N.12 
The Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW April 7, 1961 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


DISMANTLING THE COLOUR BAR IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


MICHAEL F. BARFORD 


Y agreeing to franchise reform that will put 14 or 15 Africans in the 
50-seat Southern Rhodesian Parliament, the Government, the 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary, most liberal elements in the 

Colony, and those that ride on their backs, have tackled the most urgent 
disability suffered by non-whites. More serious disabilities, however, 
remain and as soon as coming-of-age loses its brief glamour for Africans, 
the Colony’s stability will depend largely on how far and how fast these 
also are removed. 

The Salisbury agreement that is to be the subject of a referendum in 
June is focused only on the central government. Non-white participation 
in other fields of national life was not considered. Local government, even 
in the Native Reserves, is white-dominated: there is not a black city or 
town councillor in the country; and elected Native Councils in rural areas 
are often rubber stamps for the local Native Commissioner—a father 
figure whose paternalistic instincts seldom concede that democracy implies 
the right to make mistakes. 

Africans may now hold posts at any level in the Colony’s civil service, 
but in practice few are yet above the messenger and tea-making level, 
except in the Native Department. Urban administration of justice is 
wholly in white hands. In local government there is no written discrimina- 
tion, but administrative and executive posts are virtually all filled by white 
people. Lack of secondary education and job-training facilities limits the 
supply of candidates: lack of courage may limit the supply of openings. 

It is much the same with statutory bodies and business associations. 
Few have ever deliberately excluded Africans as Africans from their 
governing councils or permanent staff and most of the separatist ones 
have lately liberalized their constitutions. But equally few have taken 
positive steps to broaden their operations; a token African sitting some- 
where important was enough. Europeans were content to let parallel 
bodies, such as African Chambers of Commerce, the African Farmers’ 
Union and the African Transport Operators’ Association, be set up. A 
bolder organization, the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Football League, has 
encountered some unsporting resistance to its multi-racial professional 
soccer plans for the Federation. 

* * * 

The disabilities that create the greatest indignation spring from laws 
restricting Africans’ personal freedom—particularly a string of enactments 
popularly called the “pass laws”. Generally speaking, an African staying 
overnight in a town must incessantly carry documentary proof of his right 
to be there; if unemployed, he must have a “pass to seek work”; if a 
visitor, he needs a visiting pass; if a gardener working in the suburbs wants 
to stay the night with a friend in the municipal area, his employer has to 
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protect him with a document authorizing him to be out. They even sell 
pads of ready-printed pass forms in the bazaars. Conversely, a white 
man visiting an African township also needs a permit. 

In addition to his “passes”, the African has to have an identity document 
which records both his vital statistics and details of his employment and 
pay history. The same card is endorsed to record tax payments and 
health examinations. Before the Government set about dismantling the 
edifice of pass legislation late last year, it had so far admitted the harshness 
of it all as to introduce a special pass for some 1,500 élite Africans, 
excusing them from carrying other passes. 

The “pass laws”, which go back to the turn of the century, were not 
designed to be oppressive. The towns were so highly magnetic to unsophis- 
ticated Africans that control of settlement there, of accommodation, of 
employment and vagrancy, seemed the only way to avoid overcrowded 
tin-shanty slums, wildfire epidemics and gusts of petty crime. It is perhaps 
jejune to claim, as officials do, that control of migration to the towns is in 
the best interests of Africans themselves, by preventing over-supply of 
labour from depressing the wages of those already there. But the con- 
sequences of making urban settlement completely free, if only from the 
public health point of view, deter even civic-minded Africans from 
advocating the complete abolition of control. 

More immediately feasible is emancipation from regulations that require 
passes or identity cards to be produced on demand. At present a police- 
man may stop any African in the street with: “Where is your pass?” 
and the man may be taken away and fined if he does not produce it on the 
spot. The right to challenge passers-by in cases where no particular offence 
is being investigated opens the door to victimisation: its exploitation has 
led to the African people looking on the police as their enemies—an 
impression reinforced by the all-white composition of the police adminis- 
tration. Substantial relaxation of these regulations is imminent* and, in 
advance of legislative reform, the police are no longer demanding to see 
passes arbitrarily or pinpricking in such related ways as, on seeing an 
African carrying a second-hand suit in the street, asking for documentary 
proof of his lawfully having come into possession of it. 

Restrictions on movement are not confined to the towns. Even native 
chiefs need permission from the Native Commissioner before they may 
leave their Reserves. This rule is found in a large batch of discriminatory 
measures that flowed from the assumption, sanctified in the Statute Book 
from its earliest pages, that African affairs are inherently different from 
those of other races. Thus, there is a body of legislation on African inns 
and eating-houses, animal disease control, preservation of natural resources, 
cattle marketing, land husbandry, farmers’ licensing, education and so on— 
each enactment having a close parallel in another law governing the rest 
of the community. The existence of these special laws and the need to 
administer them have tended to make the Native Department a self- 
contained empire within the nation. Major structural changes are now in 
prospect. 


* Some pass law relaxations took place as this article was in the press.—EDITorR. 
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The economic disabilities of non-Europeans simmer at lower heat. 
But, then, they are more intractable. Parliament could sweep away most of 
the discrimination discussed above in one flush of reforming zeal. The 
Government is planning great bites at certain enactments before 1961 
is Out. 

But in a free economy, the unskilled, unschooled man cannot be lifted 
out of poverty by law. Lack of education and vocational training leaves 
extensive human resources in Southern Rhodesia untapped. The obvious 
solution—to provide adequate facilities for Africans to acquire skills—is 
out of reach. Mr. W. Margolis, the Rhodesian economist, estimated last 
October that to bring educational facilities for all races up to the present 
standards of the white people would cost some £60,000,000 a year; that 
is three times the present total revenue of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government. True, one-seventh of the Colony’s population of 3,110,000 is 
at school; but only 253 Africans obtained the standard secondary school- 
leaving certificate last year. 

As a start, the Government is busily expanding vocational training 
facilities and apprenticeships have been thrown open to Africans. How 
far employers will dare to go in making room for these people, as trainees 
or qualified tradesmen, is another question, rich in delicate overtones. By 
definition, the businessman is indifferent to colour as such. But his 
European staff—the backbone of most Rhodesian enterprises—are as 
sensitive about competition for their jobs as employees anywhere else in 
the world. Why should a white Rhodesian craftsman train an African who 
may later Dutch-auction him out of work? An employer needs the skill 
and stomach of a tight-rope walker to darken his labour force without 
ruining his business first. 

An alternative course for the new generation of skilled Africans—to 
work for men of their own race—is largely blanked off because would-be 
employers lack capital, managerial expertise and the confidence of their 
their own people. The first disability (from which the others probably 
follow in logical sequence) is partly remediable. Denied freehold tenure 
of land, African businessmen and farmers lack the usual mortgageable and 
saleable assets from which to raise capital. There is more to putting 
them on an equal footing with white entrepreneurs than merely granting 
freehold tenure to existing occupiers when the Land Apportionment Act, 
due for amputation in the present session of Parliament, is sewn up again. 
But a transfusion of this kind would help to broaden the whole national 
economy, which still has no African-owned industrial enterprise of any 
significant size outside the motor transport field; it could help to create 
a new range of employment opportunities in a period when partnership 
on the factory floor is still bedevilled by shyness and suspicion. 

* * * 

The division of Southern Rhodesia into European and African areas 
and the residential separation of the races both explain the xenophobia 
that is codified in discriminatory practices and render prediction about 
their relaxation unfruitful. 

Law, tradition or proprietorial edict excludes Africans from most hotels, 
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restaurants, cafés, cinemas, theatres and public swimming pools. Facilities 
in most public parks and sports grounds, in some shops and buses are 
inferior to those for the whiter races. Experiments with multi-racial hotels 
and cinemas have been too isolated to prove what would happen if social 
discrimination were abolished by law; too many who went there were 
colour-blind already. ; 

Experience with the six-month-old Race Relations Ordinance in 
Northern Rhodesia is cautionary. Many Europeans simply stopped 
patronising multi-racial hotels, restaurants and cinemas. Yet the abolition 
of separate entrances and counters in Southern Rhodesian Post Offices 
has passed off harmoniously enough and Central African Airways, which 
never discriminated, is free of racial incidents. Admission of all races 
to the new Salisbury Repertory Theatre was a fiery issue a few months ago. 
The liberals won. But hardly one African couple a week now attends; 
the theatre is not their idea of entertainment. 

More miscellaneous discriminations—again, by no means all affecting 
Africans adversely—penetrate into many other corners of national life. 
Africans do not have to register births, deaths and marriages; possession 
of explosives and firearms is restricted; the recently-relaxed Liquor Act 
(originally a protective measure if ever there was one) still denies Africans 
full freedom to buy liquor as they please; they are not eligible for old age 
pensions, and so on. The catalogue of discriminatory laws is 37 Acts 
long, apart from municipal by-laws and social and economic customs and 
practices. 

* * * 

Even in the heyday of paternalism, successive Southern Rhodesia 
Governments regularly liberalized these laws to meet advancing conditions. 
What brings the whole apparatus under urgent scrutiny at present is that 
the stately business of periodic review is too slow for the continental 
ferment of 1961. In the twilight of colonialism, the Rhodesian African 
has found a racial self-esteem and he will not have it wounded by any 
law or practice that can be represented as making him a second-class 
citizen in his own country. Once it is accepted (as the latest constitutional 
reform accepts) that he can have scant respect for laws that he has no 
hand in making, any kind of discrimination, whether oppressive, protective 
or blandly neutral in practical effect, becomes a symbol to trample down 
in the name of democracy. A more rational line of reasoning brings many 
white Rhodesians to the same conclusion. 

The Government’s problem (at present synonymous with the white 
Rhodesians’ problem) is to end discrimination quickly enough to restore 
Africans’ confidence in European good faith and yet not so quickly that 
the reformers lose the votes of a predominantly white electorate; for the 
only alternative government in sight, either now or under the new con- 
stitution, would be far less liberal. For that reason the Government may 
seem to drag its feet until it has the reassurance of a strong “yes” vote 
at the constitutional referendum in June. 

Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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LAOS IN GEOPOLITICS 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


SMALL country, of no industrial importance and with no irreplace- 
A able resources, Laos became the Number 1 item in international 

headlines in March, 1961, when a small Communist-led opposition, 
which for six years had kept the country in varying degrees of turmoil, 
was just about ready to conquer the established Government—with the 
help of the USSR and her satellites. The situation was so serious that 
the United States sent 16 more troop-carrying helicopters to Laos, thus 
enlarging the present force of four helicopters within the framework of 
US military movements in the Asian area, and President Kennedy pro- 
claimed his Government’s determination to support the Government and 
the people of Laos in the maintenance of their independence and neutrality. 

The international interest in the control of this landlocked South-East 
Asian country is purely geopolitical. Should the Communists grab Laos, 
the rest of South-East Asia would be in grave danger of a similar takeover, 
and the American position—and thus the position of the Western Allies—in 
the Pacific would be much less secure than it is now. 

For Laos pushes finger-like south from Communist China, past Red 
North Viet Nam and non-Communist South Viet Nam, to Thailand and 
Cambodia. Should Laos fall to the Communists, it would leave these 
three non-Communist countries exposed to Red attack; Malaya, Singapore 
and Burma would similarly be threatened. 

Furthermore, Laos is placed in South-East Asia, whose lands and island 
areas control water passage between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Since 
this area controls these crossroads, historically, the region has been continu- 
ously attacked from outside; its history has been a story of successive waves 
of cultural and commercial influences, each doing away with the old to some 
extent and each fusing with the old to produce a richer cultural hybrid. 
Thus South-East Asia has been a melting pot of Asian cultures, civilizations 
and ethnic groups, with some veneer of Western European influences. This, 
in turn, has forced the peoples here to adjust continuously to new rulers and 
governments. 

The same process is going on there today, because most of the in- 
dependent nations and peoples here (with the exception of Thailand) have 
emerged as free states only since the end of World War II, from former 
colonial powers in the area: France, Great Britain and The Netherlands. 
Colonialism is gone from South-East Asia, replaced with new nations, but 
none much more than a decade old. None of these new states had been 
adequately prepared for independence and responsibility. Added to the 
havoc of revolutions and the remnants of colonialism, illiteracy, poverty, 
sub-standard health conditions and economic unbalance make the workings 
of the newly established system quite difficult. Communism, sponsored 
from the Communist bloc, has been feeding here upon general discontent. 
And, above all, the area is dangerously close to Communist China, which 
has been persistently growing more and more aggressive politically and 
economically. 
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Laos used to be part of French Indo-China, and has been independent 
only since 1949; it joined the United Nations in 1955, and has had several 
hundred $ millions’ worth of aid from the United States. Its people are 
mainly Buddhists, who hate to kill people. On the whole, this Land of 
the Million Elephants (as Laos is historically known) is an antique, sleepy 
country whose people want little more than to be left alone in their 
paradise of poppy fields and gilded temples. 

This little land, 8,560 miles from New York, 5,840 miles from London, 
5,830 miles from Paris—and 4,200 miles from Moscow—is mostly a set 
of deeply dissected plateaux, 3-6,000 feet high. There are plains bordering 
the Mekong along the south and south-western edges of the country. The 
rivers drain to the Mekong, which forms the western boundary between 
Laos and Thailand for hundreds of miles. Most of the country is covered 
with tropical monsoon forest and there are extensive stands of teak. The 
native animals include elephant, tiger and gaur (wild oxen). The easy-going 
people of Laos, some 1,500,000, in this little land of 91,500 square miles 
of bamboo forests, rice paddies, and palm and banana groves, raise rice 
and fruit, catch fish and carry on some lumbering in the dense teakwood 
forests. The country was formed out of several states some 600 years 
ago. But for most of their history the Lao people were dominated by 
neighbouring peoples—the Khmers (Cambodians) and the Thai. Laos was 
never a strong power; when not invaded by their neighbours, the Laotians 
wrangled among themselves. A great hero, Fa Ngoun, united Laos in 
the fourteenth century under the name of the Land of the Million 
Elephants and the White Parasol. But when France made it a Protectorate 
in 1893, Laos was again a patchwork of small states. 

Fifty years of uneventful French rule were followed by Japanese occupa- 
tion during World War II and a brief resistance to the French return. 
During the seven year Indo-Chinese war between the French and the 
Communist Viet Minh, most Laotian rebels stayed prudently in exile, 
returning only to take over the Government when Laos was granted 
autonomy in 1949. Under the terms of the 1954 Geneva agreement, France 
was allowed to maintain 5,000 troops in Laos, and was entrusted with the 
training of the Royal Laotian Army, but did such a miserable job that 
many of the Laotian’s army of 25,000 men are still incompetent to handle 
anything heavier than a submachine gun. 

Strangely enough, scarcely any country on earth is less fit..d to serve 
as a pivotal point in the struggle against Communism than Laos. Shaped 
like a pistol with the butt pressing against Red China and the barrel aimed 
at Cambodia, Laos has no railroads, but two capital cities, Luangprabang 
for the royal family, Vientiane for the civil government. Except for 
jungle paths, navigable rivers like the 1,200 mile long Mekong, and barely 
500 miles of all-weather roads, all travel is by plane from rutted airstrips 
surrounded by tree-clad hills and swamps. 

Soviet Russia and Red China had long had designs on Laos. In the 
latest attempt to communise the country, Khrushchev has been calling the 
play and furnishing the war supplies. He operates through the Pathet 
Lao, a bunch of Communists based in the northern provinces and number- 
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ing some 8,000 against about 25,000 soldiers fielded by the pro-West 
Government of Prince Boun Oum. These latter troops have no great 
fondness for Boun Oum, whereas the Pathet Lao followers are convinced 
Reds. 

Why is it that the royal régime is hardly able to survive, in spite of 
some $310 millions poured into Laos by Washington between 1954 and 
1960? The Laos army is equipped, trained, paid and even fed by the 
United States. Uncle Sam covers 85 per cent of the costs of the police 
force and contributes $5 millions annually to the support of the civil 
budget. 

The United States entered Laos militarily on the shirt-tails of France, 
and from the very beginning of US responsibility in Laos (January, 1955) 
there was a spirit of urgency. Americans still remembered Korea; the 
French had just lost Indo-China. The cocky Chinese and Vietnamese 
Communists, fresh from the unhappy Geneva Conference, seemed poised 
to move again. To the Secretary of State—the late John Foster Dulles— 
Laos was a crucial link in a chain of defences the US was trying to forge 
for South-East Asia. But the troubles began nearly immediately. Feeding, 
equipping and paying the army at one of the highest pay scales in Asia, 
the US flooded the country with dollars, making Laos too rich for a 
simple economy to absorb. And, above all, the Washington-sponsored 
military command wanted a large army “‘to assure internal security” and 
to “provide initial resistance in case of invasion’’, instead of adopting the 
tactics to Communist-style guerrilla type of warfare. The Laos army also 
got US equipment—most of it unsuited for Laos: armoured cars, jeeps and 
trucks which rusted in parking lots for lack of roads; artillery designed 
to cannonade fixed targets but which are no answer to flushing out small, 
mobile, elusive Pathet Lao guerrillas in the jungle. (Virtually the only effec- 
tive combat units are the two battalions of paratroopers—now opposing each 
other.) When the “‘Operation Booster Shot” was started in 1957 to benefit 
the countryside, it was rather late to get much benefit out of it. The jungles 
make air reconnaissance difficult and virtually stop the use of tanks and 
other heavy equipment. There are only five important airfields, but none 
can take jet traffic. (Only the base of Seno, built and operated by the French 
near Vientiane, offers enough landing space for four-engine troop carriers.) 
And, ironically, a lot of US military equipment had fallen into the hands 
of the rebels, captured by pro-Communist forces in the neighbouring North 
Viet Nam during the Indo-China war. 

The Soviet Union started the airlifting of artillery and other arms and 
ammunition in mid-December, 1960; these weapons bore Soviet, Chinese 
Communist and American markings, and apparently included American 
weapons captured in North Viet Nam; the rebel forces also cleaned out 
the arsenal in Vientiane before they were driven out of this capital at the 
end of 1960. And it was the Soviet airlift of arms and other supplies 
from North Viet Nam that turned the Pathet Lao’s forces of jungle-wise 
guerrillas into a competent, hard-hitting army; supplementing the airlift 
are convoys of Soviet trucks that rumble from North Viet Nam’s big 
military-supply base down Queen Astrid Highway to rebel supply centres in 
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Xiengkhouang Province. In addition, the Pathet Lao army has something 
the Royal Army lacks—tough, disciplined cadres from outside the country. 
Each Pathet Lao company has a “‘seasoning”’ of at least seven Communists, 
who train and also fight. The Royal Army has American and Filipino 
technicians in the field; but their job is primarily advisory—and they do 
not fight. 

The Kennedy Administration has been trying to persuade Khrushchev 
to encourage Laos to become a genuinely neutral state. Khrushchev 
has shown few signs of “‘buying that’’ up to now (March 30), apparently 
afraid to lose face with Red China. But whenever the Western Allies 
have called his bluff, notably in Lebanon and West Berlin, he has craw- 
fished. It looks as if only a strong stand on America’s part can cool-off 
his ambition to make a great leap forward in South-East Asia. 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


REPORT ON POLAND 
AXEL HEYST 


T would amount to hypocrisy to say that Poland has done everything 
she could have done had she been really master in her own house. 
When one compares the achievements of the German Federal Republic 

(which, after the currency reform in 1948, got to its feet and astonished the 
world with its dynamic power, to become by 1957 the leading industrial 
country on the Continent and by 1959 the most prosperous one with the 
exception of Switzerland) with the progress of Poland, the gap will appear 
enormous. West Germany teaches us an object lesson—how a ruined 
country can reconstruct its shattered economy in a record time provided 
it is a free agent and can lean on foreign help (and can fully make use 
of that indispensable raw material which Germany is never short of: work). 
Poland, landed by vagaries of Fate in the Soviet orbit, demonstrates the 
sad truth that a country, even when energetic and full of stamina and zeal, 
cannot do much when oppressed by a régime not of its own choice and 
by an economy which is both absurd and wasteful. 

The State is blamed for all the faults of an economy which strikes one 
as highly inefficient, to say the least. And the State, in turn, blames the 
citizens for neglecting their duties, for wasting State property, for stealing 
public property. The amount of thieving going on is truly appalling. It 
is estimated that in a country with a budget of some 200 billion zlotys 
(the zloty having three rates of exchange: official, 25 zlotys to the $; semi- 
official, through the Polish Savings Bank, some 80 to the $; and black 
market rate, about 100), some 20 billion zlotys are every year “‘stolen 
from the State”: this is the sum at which losses by the State are put 
owing to dishonesty, embezzlement, theft and fraud. 

Poland is not as important today as it was three or four years ago, at 
the time of the so-called October Revolution in 1956—more modestly 
referred to by the Poles as “‘the October events”. Opinion abroad coined 
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ing some 8,000 against about 25,000 soldiers fielded by the pro-West 
Government of Prince Boun Oum. These latter troops have no great 
fondness for Boun Oum, whereas the Pathet Lao followers are convinced 
Reds. 

Why is it that the royal régime is hardly able to survive, in spite of 
some $310 millions poured into Laos by Washington between 1954 and 
1960? The Laos army is equipped, trained, paid and even fed by the 
United States. Uncle Sam covers 85 per cent of the costs of the police 
force and contributes $5 millions annually to the support of the civil 
budget. 

The United States entered Laos militarily on the shirt-tails of France, 
and from the very beginning of US responsibility in Laos (January, 1955) 
there was a spirit of urgency. Americans still remembered Korea; the 
French had just lost Indo-China. The cocky Chinese and Vietnamese 
Communists, fresh from the unhappy Geneva Conference, seemed poised 
to move again. To the Secretary of State—the late John Foster Dulles— 
Laos was a crucial link in a chain of defences the US was trying to forge 
for South-East Asia. But the troubles began nearly immediately. Feeding, 
equipping and paying the army at one of the highest pay scales in Asia, 
the US flooded the country with dollars, making Laos too rich for a 
simple economy to absorb. And, above all, the Washington-sponsored 
military command wanted a large army “‘to assure internal security”’ and 
to “provide initial resistance in case of invasion’’, instead of adopting the 
tactics to Communist-style guerrilla type of warfare. The Laos army also 
got US equipment—most of it unsuited for Laos: armoured cars, jeeps and 
trucks which rusted in parking lots for lack of roads; artillery designed 
to cannonade fixed targets but which are no answer to flushing out small, 
mobile, elusive Pathet Lao guerrillas in the jungle. (Virtually the only effec- 
tive combat units are the two battalions of paratroopers—now opposing each 
other.) When the “Operation Booster Shot” was started in 1957 to benefit 
the countryside, it was rather late to get much benefit out of it. The jungles 
make air reconnaissance difficult and virtually stop the use of tanks and 
other heavy equipment. There are only five important airfields, but none 
can take jet traffic. (Only the base of Seno, built and operated by the French 
near Vientiane, offers enough landing space for four-engine troop carriers.) 
And, ironically, a lot of US military equipment had fallen into the hands 
of the rebels, captured by pro-Communist forces in the neighbouring North 
Viet Nam during the Indo-China war. 

The Soviet Union started the airlifting of artillery and other arms and 
ammunition in mid-December, 1960; these weapons bore Soviet, Chinese 
Communist and American markings, and apparently included American 
weapons captured in North Viet Nam; the rebel forces also cleaned out 
the arsenal in Vientiane before they were driven out of this capital at the 
end of 1960. And it was the Soviet airlift of arms and other supplies 
from North Viet Nam that turned the Pathet Lao’s forces of jungle-wise 
guerrillas into a competent, hard-hitting army; supplementing the airlift 
are convoys of Soviet trucks that rumble from North Viet Nam’s big 
military-supply base down Queen Astrid Highway to rebel supply centres in 
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Xiengkhouang Province. In addition, the Pathet Lao army has something 
the Royal Army lacks—tough, disciplined cadres from outside the country. 
Each Pathet Lao company has a “seasoning” of at least seven Communists, 
who train and also fight. The Royal Army has American and Filipino 
technicians in the field; but their job is primarily advisory—and they do 
not fight. 

The Kennedy Administration has been trying to persuade Khrushchev 
to encourage Laos to become a genuinely neutral state. Khrushchev 
has shown few signs of “‘buying that’”’ up to now (March 30), apparently 
afraid to lose face with Red China. But whenever the Western Allies 
have called his bluff, notably in Lebanon and West Berlin, he has craw- 
fished. It looks as if only a strong stand on America’s part can cool-off 
his ambition to make a great leap forward in South-East Asia. 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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she could have done had she been really master in her own house. 

When one compares the achievements of the German Federal Republic 
(which, after the currency reform in 1948, got to its feet and astonished the 
world with its dynamic power, to become by 1957 the leading industrial 
country on the Continent and by 1959 the most prosperous one with the 
exception of Switzerland) with the progress of Poland, the gap will appear 
enormous. West Germany teaches us an object lesson—how a ruined 
country can reconstruct its shattered economy in a record time provided 
it is a free agent and can lean on foreign help (and can fully make use 
of that indispensable raw material which Germany is never short of: work). 
Poland, landed by vagaries of Fate in the Soviet orbit, demonstrates the 
sad truth that a country, even when energetic and full of stamina and zeal, 
cannot do much when oppressed by a régime not of its own choice and 
by an economy which is both absurd and wasteful. 

The State is blamed for all the faults of an economy which strikes one 
as highly inefficient, to say the least. And the State, in turn, blames the 
citizens for neglecting their duties, for wasting State property, for stealing 
public property. The amount of thieving going on is truly appalling. It 
is estimated that in a country with a budget of some 200 billion zlotys 
(the zloty having three rates of exchange: official, 25 zlotys to the $; semi- 
official, through the Polish Savings Bank, some 80 to the $; and black 
market rate, about 100), some 20 billion zlotys are every year ‘“‘stolen 
from the State’: this is the sum at which losses by the State are put 
owing to dishonesty, embezzlement, theft and fraud. 

Poland is not as important today as it was three or four years ago, at 
the time of the so-called October Revolution in 1956—more modestly 
referred to by the Poles as “the October events”. Opinion abroad coined 
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the term “October 1956 Revolution”. The West, motivated by wishful 
thinking, perceived in that convulsion not only a tremendous change in 
Poland’s destiny but also a signal for liberalization in the Soviet bloc; 
the more cautious Poles had from the very beginning a smouldering fear 
that the October events would not have really a far-reaching effect. 

Poland certainly is less significant than she was three or two years ago, 
when there was a chance of her attaining some semblance at least of 
diplomatic initiative with the Rapacki Plan. Now (as those plans for 
neutralizing Europe have been shelved, though they may re-appear later 
as it seems that they constitute the most feasible solution; but the agreement 
of both Germanies is a pre-condition) the nation has been pushed out of 
the limelight. The fact that the October, 1956, events have not been 
followed by changes which might have transformed Poland into another 
Yugoslavia or Finland has contributed to that shift in international 
“weight”. Poland regained some freedom of internal manceuvre—and 
that is about all. She has been feeling the tightening of the screw for the 
last two years or so, with stricter censorship in the sphere of press and 
books, with less freedom of expression, with muted political voice. Moscow 
has drawn the line, and the Poles fully realize that they can’t go forward; 
they can’t set the pace for the changes in the Soviet bloc. ‘We rather 
have to wait now for changes to occur in Russia,”’ I was often told during 
my recent stay. “‘Russia became suspicious of our freedom and she called 
a halt. We must try to hold what we gained. And we must be grateful 
for the fact that we are still the most free of the peoples caged in the 
Soviet bloc.” 

What are the gains that can be counted from the rebellion that occurred 
exactly four years go? First, the abolition of the Secret Police, a nightmare 
of Polish life—though there are reasons for believing that this loathsome 
force was not fully disbanded but kept in cold storage for some future 
occasions; lately some of those people have crept back into positions of 
power. Secondly, some sort of modus vivendi between State and Church; 
precarious, as the State would like to undermine the Church by any means, 
recently resorting to economic chicanery—but there are no immediate signs 
of the two forces colliding. Thirdly, a stop was put to the collectivization 
which had proved a complete failure; Polish peasants offered such 
resistance to this Soviet invention, enforced in East Germany with astonish- 
ing speed, that the régime had to retreat and temporarily called off the 
policy of the kolkhozs. The result was that the peasantry became over- 
night economically the most independent section of the population, making 
their lot far better than that of either workers or civil servants. Fourthly, 
the ignominious censorship was relaxed, with the result that in 1956 Polish 
dailies and periodicals offered an encouraging picture of almost complete 
freedom. After this short respite they were chastized by a new censorship, 
and so the press was transformed into a much less courageous vehicle 
of expression. Still, Polish papers are avidly read by Russian youth, and 
it is true that the Polish press is regarded in the Soviet Union as the most 
interesting of all in the satellite countries. 

Poland in 1961 feels the tensions in the international situation rather 
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painfully: Poles know that there international importance has deteriorated. 
They do not mind that so much—though doubtless national pride, which 
was much in evidence some four or three years years ago, has suffered— 
but they do mind the fact that any increase of tension will be reflected 
in Poland. ‘‘We shall suffer for the bickerings and quarrels between the 
big ones,” I was warned in Warsaw. “That is our wretched lot.” 

Only against a background of terror, repression and oppression, of 
shameful exploitation and chaotic economic conditions, against the back- 
ground of the efforts to disrupt families, and to corrupt the younger 
generation, only against such a lugubrious background can one assess the 
achievements of the new Poland, born under the most unlucky of political 
stars. West Europe cannot grasp the enormities and anomalies of life in 
Poland until 1956, and it should be readily conceded that a country which, 
despite such tribulations, could achieve so much, deserves admiration. 

First Poland was shifted to the West under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions. She had to retreat from the lands which had formed an integral 
part of her old kingdom and of the short-lived independent Poland of 
1918-1939, including the cities of Lvov and Vilna. The population from 
the Eastern marches of Poland was partly deported by Russia in 1939-1940, 
partly fled to central provinces of Poland and later on was scattered all 
over the so-called General-Gouvernement created by the Germans. When 
in 1945 the former Eastern territories of the Reich were vacated, when 
the Russian armies in their drive towards Berlin pushed before them millions 
of Germans, Poland was confronted with the task of populating the waste- 
land from East Prussia and the Baltic shore to Lower Silesia. About 
ten million Germans fled the country, or were deported by the Poles, in 
yet another beastly migration initiated by that evil genius, the Cain of 
Europe, Hitler. 

Agreed, Poland did not send the best of her sons to those “regained 
territories”. There was no time left, no chance of choice: people from 
other provinces mostly from the former Eastern marches, had to be 
re-settled; they went to the West, preceded by hordes of the so-called 
szabrovniks, who were just robbers, thieves and hooligans, bent on taking 
from once opulent towns and villages of Silesia anything on which they 
could lay their hands. The once well-kept residences, palaces, sanatoria, 
houses and parks of the Silesian region, farms and estates alike, fell victims 
to the wild urge of plundering and looting by people who wanted to wreak 
their vengeance on the Germans and to enrich themselves quickly. The 
crowd which flocked into the Western provinces was of an inferior quality 
when measured by the Western yardstick. These people were not prepared 
to be settled in model farms, to use modern agricultural machinery, to 
dwell in houses with central heating. Another wave of destruction swept 
the unhappy Western territories. 

But it must be admitted that great progress has been made in these 
territories: Wroclaw, formerly Breslau, now looks a different city, com- 
pared with the shambles it was as late as 1957; and this also applies to 
places like Zielona Gora and other towns in Lower Silesia; there is also 
a great improvement in the condition of towns in former East Prussia. 
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Obviously an effort has been made to give those places the “new look” 
they badly needed. Those places, until 1959, often “‘ghost towns’’ as one 
observer rightly called them, have assumed a much healthier complexion. 
The atmosphere has also changed. Until 1957, and even 1958, there was a 
general feeling of insecurity and people were living “in suitcases’”’—now, 
the feeling is that Poles have come to stay. 

The former Eastern marches of Poland, with their cities of Lvov and 
Vilna, are almost forgotten. They are referred to only by elderly people, 
who voice their sentiments. A new generation ignorant of those lands 
is growing up. Let’s not forget that Poland is a unique country in Europe— 
about 30 per cent of its population is under 14 years of age. This means 
that Poland is a very young nation again, one which is able to forget and 
to adapt itself to new surroundings and conditions. 

Economics is the real crux of Poland’s situation and everybody com- 
plains: grumbling concerns economic issues rather than political. Not 
only do shortages of food still exist, especially in the domain of meat, 
which is understandable as the percentage of the population which now 
feeds much better than before the war—and eats meat—has considerably 
increased. (Before the war peasants had meat only once a week.) The 
better diet of the nation is no doubt responsible for those shortages. There 
is also the fact that Poland does not produce enough food, that the country 
has to export too many foodstuffs in order to get foreign currency, and 
also because distribution is ridiculously ill-managed and faulty in scores 
of ways. 

The distribution is bad, sometimes even scandalous, because bureau- 
cracy is the worst possible device for solving problems of quick movement; 
and as shops in Poland have been nationalized they are run not by shop- 
keepers and shop assistants but by officials who couldn’t care less. They 
are irritable, arrogant, and very often resort to bribery in order to supple- 
ment their meagre incomes. The whole sphere of distribution is riddled 
with bribery and corruption; frauds are committed on a very large scale 
right and left, hardly a day passing without the discovery of yet another 
scandal. Thieving is a national sport, and this sad legacy of two occupa- 
tions has been perpetuated by the years of wasteful Communist economy. 

It is obvious that the Polish economy is a thing extremely hard to 
understand, even by an expert, and the marvel is that in spite of all the 
dishonesty it can still work. For the country shows real signs of improve- 
ment: railways run to schedule and the carriages are modern and well- 
planned, foreign visitors are coming in increased numbers, attracted by 
cheapness and by the pleasant atmosphere. There are few countries in 
Europe where foreigners are so warmly welcomed and appreciated as in 
Poland: as for the Poles, every visitor from the West confirms the belief 
that Poland is free to maintain its contacts with the outside world and 
that the frightful era of claustrophobia from the ftéte-d-téte with Russia 
is over. 

People in places like Warsaw are better dressed—the complexion of 
people seen in the streets is healthier than, say, four or five years ago. 
People are saving money. The sums deposited with the Postal Savings 
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Bank are sharply increasing. There are more goods in the shops, which 
have pleasanter interiors and exteriors than before. The standard of 
politeness of the assistants, however, still leaves plenty to be desired, but 
they belong to the school of Je m’ en foutisme, which finds millions of 
adherents in all Communist States. People don’t care because they are 
only officials. 

Theatres are full and they present practically all the new plays one can 
see in Paris and London; the standard of acting has been improving and 
the audiences are mainly composed of social classes which did not go 
to theatres before the war—workers and the so-called proletariat. The 
number of university students is over the 100,000 mark and, again, they 
are recruited mostly from the spheres which were rather conspicuous by 
their absence in pre-war Polish universities—sons and daughters of 
peasants and workers. Poland is truly a “‘people’s republic”: but the 
operative word people’s—/udowa—means in Polish “people from the 
countryside, peasants.”” Before the war they constituted 75 per cent of 
the population; now, with thousands of peasants moving to towns and 
newly created industrial cities like Nowa Huta near Cracow, the peasants 
are about 55 per cent of the population. Before the war they were 
pushed to the background—-now they are in the forefront of the public 
eye. The old rule of the gentry is over; this does not mean that the typically 
East European phenomenon, the intelligentsia, is down and out. On the 
contrary, it played a preponderant part in the October, 1956, events, but 
this time the intelligentsia of Poland, which still “gives tone’’ to the life 
of the country and has a tremendous “‘snob value’’, has been enriched 
by the influx from the working classes. 

The new Poland is therefore socially better balanced than before the 
war, though the “‘intelligentsia fetish’ is still in operation—which means 
that Universities produce too many lawyers, historians and economists, while 
the professional schools are too rare and far between. Poland needs more 
technical colleges, more technicians. She is still living too much in the 
“world of humanities”. 

But the downtrodden country which rose defiantly against foreign and 
imported tyrants gives an impression of great vigour. This is particularly 
noticeable in Warsaw, which has changed so much during the last three 
years or so. New buildings have risen, and the place is happily blending 
the glory of the old palaces, all of them rebuilt with a piety which shows 
that the nation (which the Germans wanted to deprive of its roots in history, 
and the Communist régime of its links with its “bourgeois and feudal”’ 
past) is attached to that past—albeit with the modern style. After a period 
of building mainly for offices, there has been at long last a wave of house 
building for simple mortals. New estates are springing up everywhere. 
Warsaw is assuming the shape of a quite pleasant capital. 
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“AMNESTY IN SPAIN” 
P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


ODAY, when Good Causes abound and the tender conscience is so 
stabbed and pricked that after a time anzsthesis sets in, it is brave 
to raise an old and forgotten issue and to hope that it will make 

headway in a numb and affluent society. 

Amnesty in Spain has shewn that old wounds can still ache and throb 
with an urgency almost as great as they did 20 years ago. The sudden 
realization that two decades have ebbed away, while political prisoners of 
the Franco régime lie rotting in goal, some with an expectation of 40 
further years of unexpired sentence, has broken through the tough mem- 
brane stretched across universal pity. The real horror, drawn-out over 
the years, of the 13-year-old, arrested, charged and found guilty of plotting 
(in school) against the Government, is a case of plain twentieth century 
drama which makes special pleading unnecessary. 

Political barriers melt away before the inhumanity of these sentences 
and the remorselessness with which they are executed. Communists, 
Anarchists, Anarcho-Syndicalists, Socialists, Liberals, Radicals, other Left- 
Wing sympathizers and Republicans of all sorts are STILL IN GAOL. We 
who support the Amnesty in Spain proposals make no distinction between 
persons in our plea for mercy. 

The unity of the appeal requires special emphasis. This is not another 
rehearsal for the Popular Front. The Right Wing in Europe has been 
horrified; a Tory MP attended and spoke at the Western European Con- 
ference in Paris (March 25-26). Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians sent a 
stirring message to supporters of the Amnesty. 

General Amnesty Conferences have already taken place in Sao Paolo and 
Montevideo. What the two South American congresses have already 
achieved in harnessing world opinion against the oppressors is difficult to 
estimate. The pattern in Spain—more repressive laws mixed with a 
panicky semblance of clemency (seven out of eight Liberal intellectuals 
arrested for rebellion against the State had their cases dismissed last year)— 
makes it difficult to know if these external pressures are making their 
mark yet. The Paris Conference differs from its predecessors in con- 
centrating on Spain (not the whole Iberian peninsula*) and by bringing the 
cultural protest into play. 

Early in the negotiations which brought the Paris Conference into being, 
Pablo Picasso was approached to give his support for the campaign for 
amnesty. There could have hardly been a better choice. The painter 
of Guernica, a proud Catalan, a world symbol, and, despite his nominal 
membership of the Communist Party, a champion of international liberty, 
has been the rallying point for a mighty army of intellectuals and artists 
of all kinds and schools. 


* Portugal: vide CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: General Humberto Delgado, “The 
Portugal of Salazar”, August, 1960; Deryck Abel, “Trial in Lisbon” [Galvao], 
June, 1958; “Portuguese Challenge”, October, 1959; Dr. Joao Cabral, “Salazar’s 
Empire”, June, 1961. 
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The artists of the 1961 campaign are making their contribution in a 
great Sale Exhibition of painters and sculptors at the Maison de la Pensée 
Francaise. This top-level display (including works from all parts of 
Western Europe) will be further augmented for London (July, 1961), 
where the international sale will take place at Sothebys. It is difficult to 
list all those taking part in this demonstration of cultural support. Picasso 
has given a canvas with a reserve price of £5,000, and Henry Moore has 
contributed a bronze of a reclining nude valued at £1,000. The widows of 
Marquet and Leger have both sent works by their late husbands. A French 
collector gave a picture by the late Raoul Dufy. 

But, as Michael Ayrton has said, these works of art represent a special 
sacrifice from living artists, for they are giving something unique, the 
distillation of their own experience, their own creation. To the amateurs, 
this may not seem such a gesture. Pictures and sculpture have their price. 
To the Masters of our times, it is the biggest thing which they can offer. 

The British artists of the Great Sale read like a cross-section of Painting 
and Sculpture in Britain today. Besides the many familiar names, there 
are the unmistakable giants like Ben Nicholson, Graham Sutherland and 
Paolozzi. 

Profits from all these events go to the Amnesty in Spain campaign. The 
mere fact that such a glittering assembly can be convened is proof to the 
Caudillo in Madrid how world opinion is mobilizing against him and his 
cruel régime. 

Everywhere is the imprint of Picasso, giving an international cachet of the 
highest order to what the campaign seeks to accomplish. His croquis of a 
Spanish woman, her eyes blank with vision and suffering, stares out from 
the cover of the Paris Conference press-kit. Another Picasso drawing 
graces the jacket of Te Llamo Desde un Muro (Poemas de la Prision), by 
Marcos Ana, published this January in Buenos Aires. Picasso’s dove of 
peace flutters before the prison bars through which the political prisoner’s 
wide eyes gaze out into an unheeding world. Hands, like knots, grasp thick 
bars, one of which has pierced the prisoner’s wrist as casually as a cord- 
wainer’s needle sews leather. It is a simple expression by the world’s 
greatest contemporary of the fate that has befallen his compatriots whose 
only crime was their love of liberty. 

For Western Europe the Amnesty movement began in Paris. Delegations 
from nearly every country (even Spain and Portugal) were there to witness 
their unified resolve to press for amelioration of the lot of the prisoners 
and the Spanish exiles. Big names thickened the list of premier signatories 
among the supporters: Picasso, Jean Cocteau, André Maurois, Mauriac, 
Daladier, Ramadier, Vincent Auriol, Pierre Cot, Pietro Nenni, Roberto 
Rosselini, Alberto Moravia, Michelangelo Antonioni, Guttuso, Carlo Levi, 
Chagall, Vittorio Gassman, Camille Huysmanns, Pastor Erwin Koch, 
Paavio Aitio, Kingsley Amis, John Arlott, Malcolm Arnold, Arnold 
Wesker, Anthony Asquith, Sir Isaiah Berlin, Lord Beveridge, Roderic 
Bowen, QC, Vera Brittain, Benjamin Britten, Clement Davies, QC (who 
presided over the vital final session), Naomi Mitchison, John Osborne, 
H. Trevor-Roper, Rosamond Lehmann, Henry Moore, Philip Noel-Baker, 
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Jeremy Thorpe, Senator George Branting, Max Bill, Hans Erni—to name 
only a few. These names represent a fraction only of the mighty company 
of brain, talent and acumen which has been mustered to make the appeal 
to General Franco to grant liberty to the prisoners, return full civil rights 
to the released, and allow the exiles to come back to Spain. 

How important such a list can be was demonstrated just before the Paris 
Conference opened. A high-ranking official of the Spanish Embassy in 
Paris sought out General de Gaulle at a reception and advised him that the 
Conference was inspired and run by international Communism. Because of 
the friendly relations existing between the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, he asked the President to forbid its opening. The President took 
one look at the list of supporters and said: “‘The Conference will take 
place.”” Whatever else the moral support of these Very Important People 
may fail to achieve, their signatures defeated any chance of a ban on the 
Paris Conference. 

Delegates from South America and the United States also attended the 
Conference as observers. On its second day, another move was made to 
disrupt the programme by the forces of reaction. Rumour spread that the 
Conservative MP from Great Britain had diplomatically disappeared be- 
cause of news that the Conference was being financed by Czech Gold. 
The Member for Cheadle, Mr. William Shepherd, duly spoke, but in the 
meantime the true story of Czechoslovakian backing leaked out. Its origin 
was a press handout from the Spanish Embassy in Washington. No founda- 
tion for this “‘calumny” has ever been produced. 

The fate of prisoners---men and women—is of great emotional appeal. 
If this is the province of women, they certainly came into their own at the 
Paris Conference. The significance of their contribution was specially 
underlined by Miss Manuela Sykes, Chairman of the Liberal Aid to 
Democratic Spain Committee, Miss Betty Sinclair, Secretary of the Belfast 
Trades Council, Mme. S. Collette-Kahn, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Rights of Man Federation, and Mrs. Eileen Turner, the organizer 
of the British Delegation. Of these, possibly the most active was Manuela 
Sykes. On the Commissions which took place after the working day of 
the Conference was over, she successfully moved an immediate approach 
to His Holiness Pope John and—individually—the College of Cardinals. 
Another proposal by Miss Sykes, which now has become a permanent 
feature of the campaign, was a plan for the structure of the movement’s new 
Secretariat. Where originally the Conference was going to appoint one 
delegate from each country, following Miss Sykes’ intervention, it was 
agreed that, because of the mixed political nature of some of the larger 
delegations, it was necessary to elect at least three for Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 

And it was Manuela Sykes who introduced the three Spanish lawyers 
(two of them women) to the British Delegation. This trio, which had 
already braved arrest and torture to attend an International Labour Con- 
ference, had to remain anonymous, but their mere presence in Paris gave 
the Conference an added gravity. 

Female support for the movement does not end in the Conference hall. 
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Simone Signoret, that notable protagonist of left-wing causes, has given 
an undertaking to fight for the campaign. Brigitte Bardot attended the 
Exhibition at the Maison de la Pensée. 

It is hard in Paris sunshine to think of the gloom of Franco’s prisons, 
hard, in the reflected warmth of Brigitte Bardot’s incandescent radiance, to 
imagine the bitter, blanketless cold of Burgos gaol. Even if the latest 
reports speak of some improvements following representations by the 
prisoners themselves, there is still the terrible history of Falange doctors 
denying drugs and treatment to the sick because of their political views. 
“Why,” asked one of them, “should I help to keep a traitor alive?” 
In the democratic West, such an easy sloughing-off of the Hippocratic 
oath is unthinkable, yet it happens in modern Spain. 

Amnesty in Spain is concerned with all these matters. It is concerned 
with the appalling diet (only supplemented at high cost by those who can 
afford it), some of which is by analysis poison. There is the dreadful 
picture of imprisoned mothers only allowed visits from their children on 
one day in the year (in some cases, not even that). Visits from relatives 
are travestied by metal screens, guards in attendance and a wide distance 
between detainee and visitor. Intimacy is completely destroyed when 
messages have to be shouted and visibility is practically nil. Windows in 
many gaols remain broken; lavatories are a public danger; clothing is 
minimal. 

Into this squalor came the great Spanish musician José Iturbi to give a 
prison concert. The inmates of Burgos prison gave him such an ovation 
that he could not fail to be moved. He openly joined the prisoners and 
spoke to them about their troubles, even offering to give another concert 
free of charge. But the authorities had had enough. Fraternization with 
the prisoners was going too far. The artist was refused further contact 
with the offenders, and his request to perform again in Burgos (or Cara- 
banchel, or any other Spanish gaol for political prisoners) rejected. 

It was this story which led Arnold Wesker to suggest that international 
artists should make a unified offer to perform in Spanish prisons. Even, 
Mr. Wesker argued, if the Caudillo’s prison governors would not grant 
permission for such concerts, continuous requests from the great musicians 
of the world would have a wearing effect upon Spain’s morale and bring 
unenviable international publicity. 

Such proposals stress the astonishing solidarity of opposition to Franco. 
Spain’s cultural flank is exposed. The Amnesty movement with its artist 
support is taking full advantage of this opening. 

Concordats and aid programmes notwithstanding, it is significant to the 
forces of Fascism that a new Democratic President lives in the White House, 
and Pope John—for all his medieval precedents—is a most enlightened 
occupant of the Vatican. Few will forget his early visit to the prisons of 
Rome after his enthronement. With a little extension of imagination he 
might make his way through the cells of Carabanchel, of Burgos and of 
Salamanca. 
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SEQUEL TO THE SUEZ CRISIS—II 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


IR Anthony Eden tells us that “the British and French Governments 

were under heavy pressure at the United Nations to name at once 

a date for the withdrawal of their forces. In this the United States 

Government took a leading part. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 

Humphrey, telephoned to Mr. Butler and made it clear that the United 

States would not extend help or support to Britain until after a definite 
statement on withdrawal had been made.” 

On February 11 the United States offered a declaration of support for 
free navigation into the Gulf of Aqaba by Israel and all other ships if 
Israeli troops were withdrawn. President Eisenhower wrote to Mr. Ben 
Gurion on March 2, urging “the utmost speed” in carrying out the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces and adding: “‘I want you to know that the United 
States as a friend of all countries in the area hopes that free navigation 
in the Gulf of Aqaba by Israel and all other ships will be established and 
trusts that such hopes will prove not to be in vain.” 

On March 8 Israeli troops left the Sharm-El-Sheikh area on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gulf itself was opened during the 
year to vessels carrying cargoes to and from Eilat. The main roads from 
Beersheba and from the southern end of the Red Sea to Eilat were recon- 
structed and asphalted. The motor highway from Beersheba to Eilat was 
opened in January and was described by Mr. Ben Gurion as the “‘dry-land 
Suez Canal’. 

This opening of the Gulf of Aqaba was the only advantage obtained 
by Israel as a result of her miraculous victory over Egypt in Sinai. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, speaking in the House of Commons, had said: “As a 
result of information now in the possession of the Government it would 
appear that Egypt was being equipped by the Soviet Union for full-scale 
military operations. The Israelis captured in Sinai 1,500 military vehicles, 
more than 60 personnel carriers, more than 250 pieces of artillery, 200 
Czech anti-tank guns and 7,000 tons of ammunition. In addition to these 
large dumps of ammunition there was a very curious find of over one 
million blankets. The Egyptian Army consisted of about 80,000 men. 
One wonders what was the purpose of these very large deliveries of equip- 
men of one sort or another. We believe that at least 1,000 technicians 
and instructors had come to Egypt to give essential training.”” The magni- 
tude of Soviet penetration had been revealed. 

Mr. Angus Maude, Conservative Member for Ealing South, said that 
there should have been some preparedness for the sort of situation which 
arose when Nasser reacted swiftly and devastatingly to the withdrawal of 
the British and American support for the building of the Aswan Dam. 
“There is throughout a story of lagging behind and always trying to catch 
up with the consequences. It is not government by planning or forethought. 
It is government by afterthought, than which there is nothing more 
disastrous.” 

Dr. Barnett Stross, Labour MP for Stoke-on-Trent, speaking in the 
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House of Commons, said that Egypt’s action had created a group of 
approximately 40,000 refugees, all of them in Egypt itself. Some had been 
imprisoned in concentration camps. Most of them had been stripped of 
any property they had owned and they had been reduced to penury. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the Swiss Minister in charge of British 
affairs had declared that such conduct was barbarous. Probably the worst 
placed were the Jewish families, many of whom had by their ancestry been 
there for nearly 2,000 years, long before any Arabs had ever come to 
Egypt. Many of them had been thrown out of their homes and no 
one would take them in. The exodus from Egypt which began in 
1956 was maintained and altogether 35,000 fugitives from that country 
were absorbed by Israel and her total population rose to 2 millions. 
The Egyptian Government had sequestrated all British firms and funds 
on November 3 and had interned some British citizens and later in the 
month began to expel the British, the French and the stateless Jews. The 
most hard hit were the Maltese and Cypriots with British passports, some 
of whom had known no other country but Egypt. The year closed with 
virtually nothing left of the long Anglo-French connection. The schools, 
the firms, the professional offices, the religious institutions were all either 
closed or Egyptianized. The British base in the Canal Zone had been 
seized during the November fighting and on January 1, 1957, Egypt formally 
cancelled her 1954 treaty with Britain on the strength of which the base 
was being maintained. Britain herself admitted on February 13 that she 
“regarded the treaty as terminated”. On January 15, the Egyptian 
Government had announced that it would Egyptianise all British and French 
banks and insurance companies, and in the course of the next few months 
proceeded to do so. On June 22, Mr. Swinburn and Mr. Zarb, two British 
citizens, were sentenced to five and ten years’ imprisonment for espionage. 
The Egyptians refused to accept proposals for neutral valuation of British 
property seized and sequestrated in Egypt. A two-man mission from the 
Bank of England and the Treasury visited Egypt in August to examine 
British firms there, of which 360 were under sequestration, 61 Egyptianized 
and several more liquidated, and these the British mission was not allowed 
to examine. 

On March 16, 1959, the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid before the 
House of Commons the financial agreement with Egypt of which he had 
already given the details on March 2. There was, however, a lengthy debate 
in the House of Commons on the 16th when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the approval of the agreement concerning commercial 
and financial relations with Egypt. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved an amendment to the Chancellor’s resolution deploring 
“the action of Her Maijesty’s Government in 1956” and stated that 
“the recent agreement damaged our reputation in the world and was 
now generally admitted to have been a disastrous act of folly almost 
without parallel in our history.” Mr. Gaitskell moved this amendment in a 
very bitter speech. Sir Toby Lowe, Conservative Member of Parliament 
for Blackpool North, pointed out that the Leader of the Opposition had 
been a member of the Labour Government when a settlement of 44 millions 
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sterling had been paid by the British Government to Yugoslavia in com- 
pensation for a United Kingdom claim of 25 millions sterling, and that again 
in 1949 the Czechoslovak Government had agreed with the British Govern- 
ment to pay only eight millions sterling against a claim which had been 
assessed at 90 millions sterling. 

Mr. Philips Price, Labour Member for Gloucester West, said that the 
installations at Suez, which he had been to see in the autumn of 1954, 
were thought to be an asset valued at over £200,000,000 sterling, and had 
been thrown away without any compensation. In his opinion, Colonel 
Nasser was only a “‘cardboard imperialist’. 

Mr. Mark Bonham Carter, Liberal Member for Torrington, said that 
he wished to refer to one particular type of case, and that was the people 
who had bank accounts in Egypt. He had been informed that there were 
approximately about 10,000 of these. He understood that at the time 
of the Suez operation all these accounts had been blocked by decree and 
that subsequently the Sequestrator General had levied a 10 per cent charge 
on the capital and a further 10 per cent on the income. The debate was 
closed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan. He said that the 
property which British Nationals had in Egypt fell into two main 
categories. First, that which had been sequestrated, that is to say placed 
temporarily under Egyptian control and managed by the Sequestrator 
General’s office, and secondly, that which was Egyptianized, that is to say, 
nationalized. Apart from land, the total claims in respect of Egyptianized 
property amounted to £45 millions. As for the sequestrated property, 
all of which was to be given back, it was very large. It amounted to over 
£130 million. He would like to tell the House of the divisions into which 
this sequestrated property fell. The bank balances amounted to about 
£23 millions, and the sum of £10 millions was for buildings. The personal 
property, including insurance policies and other sums due, amounted to 
£7 millions out of this total of £130 millions. Stocks of goods were claimed 
at £44 millions and plant and machinery at £3 millions. It would be 
necessary to issue some sort of directive to the Foreign Compensation 
Commission. This was an old established body with what was called 
quasi-judicial status. 

Mr. Bevan had provided the answer himself to his attack on the British 
Government. This is what he had written in the News of the World: 
“Relations between Israel and Egypt before the Anglo-French attack were 
loaded with menace; raids and counter-raids on peaceful civilians had 
been almost daily events. It was clear to anyone who took the trouble 
to study the situation that war was bound to break out if nothing was 
done to separate the combatants.” 

The House of Lords also debated the agreement with Egypt on March 19, 
1959. The Lord President of the Council, Lord Hailsham, moved that 
“this House approves the agreement between the Government of the 
United Arab Republic and the Government of the United Kingdom 
and Northern Ireland concerning financial and commercial relations 
and British property in Egypt.” He said that “the events of 
1956 left business and diplomatic relations between ourselves and the 
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Egyptian authorities in a state with which we in this country have become 
only too familiar.” Diplomatic relations were ruptured; business and 





rd financial connections were complicated by the expulsion of a number of 
5 British subjects who had done no wrong, and by the sequestration of 
ms one part and the Egyptianization of another part of British assets. The 
” Egyptian authorities put forward a claim for reparation of damages arising 
; out of the military operation. ‘We wished to put forward several claims, 

he 1 including that arising out of the seizure of the stores and installations at 
4, the Canal base.”” Viscount Hailsham had two main considerations in mind. 
ad First that we should get from the Egyptian authorities concrete and substan- 
nel tial recognition of our legal rights. By our legal rights he meant first that the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company, both British and French, should 

~ benefit from compensation for their holdings. Secondly, that the Shell 
ple property should be restored. Thirdly, that the compensation for the 
ox Egyptianized property should be paid. Fourthly, that the sequestrated 
a property should be returned. The Egyptians, he remembered, were not 


: prepared to accept the principle of impartial arbitration or of individual 
be assessment of the claims. In the end the negotiations bore fruit as the 








re | result of the good offices of Mr. Eugene Black of the International Bank. 

ee In Part III we shall give the particulars of the agreement which he 

- negotiated. To be continued. 
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lor THREE POEMS BY GEOFFREY JOHNSON 

ss GARAGE MECHANIC THE FAIR SEASON 

2 ot an Atlas nor Hercules When trees toss iightly their young bright curls 
ty, pholding the bowed skies, And morning opens like a flower, 

er or a classic Titan pinned When pine-cones crack and the tomtit twirls 
ch n rocks and roots of trees Head over heels at the sun’s new power, 
yut t is that underlies When briskly trotting the ponies go 

val his framework of frowning steel, Down the long hill, their manes astream, 
to ut a breathing man, life-size, When gorse-bloom matches in gold of glow 
ed A blue-jeaned artisan The far train’s underfold of steam, 

be Imperfectly straining to right It’s grand to be alive and doing, 

re What is wrong with an engine’s works. Or idler than the ring-dove cooing. 

es Full length on the tomb-cold floor, When small birds pairing everywhere 


Great spanners across his knees, 
| Eyes groping up to the light, 
ish —_ He fascinates me more 


Cry “Pretty dear, my pretty Dick’’, 
When badger and hedgehog abandon lair 
And anemones over their haunts are thick, 


id: — would a whole Pantheon When the half-wit cuckoo, bliss afloat, 
re —_arved by Praxiteles. Chases his sprite from briar to brake 
ad RELIEF And daylong shouts his double note 


To assure himself there’s no mistake, 
It’s grand to be alive, self-driven, 
Or idler than a cloud in heaven. 


le —Buddenly the wind that billows up from shore 


‘aS | Became in vision ocean’s solid weight 
Timeless and blind and incommensurate 

19, That through the matchwood of our ceiling tore. 

iat: Down and still down, past groves of madrepore, 

he Dismembering vessels, orbs of icy hate, 

And mountain sides of monsters dim as fate 


~ ¢ drowned, and skimmed an ever-falling floor. 
ow long this lasted, measured not in slack 

of And thrust of gale but aeons of the deep, 

he as told alone on terror’s quivering wire. 


O heavenly peace it was when mind swung back 
0 Time’s proportions, to the cat asleep, 
| The turning page, your face beside the fire. 


| 
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NATURE— 


THE HOMING INSTINCT 
CARTWRIGHT TIMMS 


HE ability of domestic pets to find their way home from a long 

distance has become almost legendary. Every family has a story 

of a faithful tabby that was enclosed in a basket and taken by car 
to a new home. Not liking the new surroundings, Puss had disappeared, 
to be found a few days later limping painfully in the neighbourhood of 
its old home. Although these stories abound, few of them are evidential 
from a scientific viewpoint and more knowledge is needed before we can 
arrive at any conclusion. Further, it must be remembered that cats 
frequently lose themselves when quite near home. No records are kept 
of failures in direction finding. 

Still, there is no doubt that cats do possess a curious homing faculty. 
Cats have been enclosed in bags that permitted no glimmer of light and 
have then been placed in rowing boats. The boats have been rowed far out 
into a lake and then have turned and twisted in all directions. Then the 
boats have returned to land and the cats released. Immediately they 
have headed in the direction of their homes, and the experimenters 
say that in every instance there has been no sniffing around or any form 
of preliminary investigation. The cats have headed for home without 
hesitation. 

Dogs are good at direction finding, but experiments made with them 
have been inconclusive. The dog has an extraordinary sense of smell and 
this may in many cases explain their powers of homing. Horses also have 
great ability for finding their way home, but horses have good memories. 

More difficult to explain is the homing power in salmon, creatures with 
a mental capacity far below that of the dog and cat. Marking experiments 
have proved that salmon tend to return to the rivers in which they were 
spawned. Even so, there have been differences between the behaviour 
of individual salmon. Some of them have swum past several river mouths 
before reaching the correct one. Some have failed entirely to reach their 
“own river”. The guiding force of the homing salmon is uncertain, but 
it is believed that the sense of smell may well be the strongest influence. 
It is also probable that the salmon at sea may not travel very far from 
its own river mouth. 

The instinct that drives the salmon to make its strenuous journey up- 
stream must be a powerful one. The urge to reproduce the species which 
is the most powerful of all urges will not always apply to the homing 
salmon. Spawning may not occur for several months and it is well-known 
that salmon may fight their way up-stream for many miles and then return 
to the sea for a fairly long spell. It may be a case of super-abundance 
of energy or the restlessness due to sexual maturity. Almost certainly 
there is an evolutionary urge directing the homing of the salmon, for it 
is instinctively taking part in a movement that its ancestors have made 
through countless centuries. 
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Few creatures exhibit the homing instinct as strongly as the hive bees, 
and naturalists have spent many patient years in studying how bees find 
their way about. Bees have been captured at the hives, marked with 
paint and carried in a box to a spot a mile away. They have then been 
released and have then returned to the correct hive in a few minutes, in 
fact long before the investigator. This, on the surface, has the quality of 
magic, almost as though the bees possessed some kind of radar. Patient 
experiment has proved that this is not so. 

A newly emerged worker bee, taken from her hive and released even 
a short distance away, would be unable to find her way home. First 
she must learn to know her surroundings and her first flights occur about 
ten days after she has emerged from the pupal stage. These first flights 
are purely of reconnaissance, for she flies up and down, always facing 
her own hive. Later she will travel a little farther from home and gradually 
the flight journey is increased until the worker bee is able to cover the 
entire territory of the hive. This will be in a radius of up to three miles 
in every direction. Beyond this limit even an experienced worker bee 
may be unable to find her way home. So it seems fairly certain that 
the homing powers of bees are due to their ability to memorize landmarks. 
In fact, they do precisely as we do when in a new locality. They memorize 
the position of trees, buildings and any important landmarks. 

Even so, bees quite frequently get lost and die because they have 
forgotten their way home. It is also true that in large apiaries bees will 
often enter the wrong hive. Here they are recognized as strangers and 
are challenged by the guards. They are then attacked and stung, 
frequently being killed. 

Bees are helped in their direction-finding by their sense of smell. Bees 
have a scent organ near their “tails” and workers may be seen dabbing 
the tips of their abdomens on the alighting platform and then fanning with 
their wings. This causes the air around the hive to be impregnated with 
the scent which will be quickly recognized by the returning bees. Most 
often this happens in early spring, when memory of the outside world has 
faded during the winter. It also happens when a swarm is moved to new 
surroundings and the landmarks have to be learned. In addition, bees 
make use of the direction of the sun in finding their way home. A number 
of insects steer their homeward course by the sun. 

The worker ant, being wingless, also uses the sun in its direction 
finding. When an ant leaves her nest on a tour of exploration she always 
moves at an angle to the position of the sun and so travels in a straight 
line. She will return the same way. The ant also makes use of scent 
and when out foraging she will touch the ground periodically with the 
tip of the abdomen, so that there is a series of spots of scent along the 
trail. This enables the ant to find her way back or to return to the same 
spot on a later occasion. The scent can also be picked up by other ants 
in the same nest. 

It is clear that the homing of bees and ants and other insects has no 
mysterious quality, but is something learned by experience and by 
inherited instinct. It bears no relation to the uncanny ability of some 
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birds and animals to find their way over a journey that they have not 
previously made. The homing powers of the swallows and martins are 
a triumph in direction finding. Young swallows have been ringed in this 
country and have returned the following spring, not only to the same 
district, but to the actual farmyard where they were hatched from the 
eggs. In the intervening time they had wintered in Western Africa. The 
house-martin will also return to its nesting site of the previous year, and 
this indicates not only great skill in way-finding, but also an extremely 
good memory. 

An astonishing experiment was made some years ago with eight terns 
or sea-swallows. They were conveyed in covered cages for more than 
400 miles into the Gulf of Mexico and released when quite out of sight 
of land. Seven of the birds immediately flew in the homeward direction 
towards the east. One flew in a westerly direction for 200 yards, then 
turned and flew east. In spite of a strong head wind two of them returned 
to their nests. This was only one of many experiments and there seems 
no doubt that terns have found their way across the trackless ocean for 
distances of many hundreds of miles. 

The most famous of the homing birds is the carrier pigeon, a bird that 
has played a romantic part both in war and peace. There is still a great 
deal that we cannot understand about the homing powers of this bird. 
No doubt they are closely linked with the homing faculties of migratory 
birds, but there is much we do not know about migration. Yet, curiously 
enough, the carrier pigeon is a domesticated variety of the rock-dove, which 
is not a migratory bird. 

It is true that the young pigeon is not as successful in homing as the 
older bird, so that there is some evidence of learning by experience. Also 
we find that some birds are much more successful in way-finding than 
others, so there is a difference between individuals. It is believed that 
pigeons take much longer than is necessary when travelling over unknown 
territory. And finally many carrier pigeons do in fact get lost and we 
never hear about these failures. A good homing pigeon must have great 
vigour, good eyesight and good memory. He must know the countryside 
and retain in his memory the visual landmarks. When pigeons are carried 
in baskets to an unknown destination they attempt to find their way home. 
Many succeed, some fail. 

The homing instinct in birds and animals still presents puzzles that we 
have to solve. We must guard against giving these astonishing “homers” 
any psychic qualities until we have exhausted the more obvious explana- 
tions. The subject of homing and its investigation is full of interest and 
we have still to find the answers to one of nature’s most fascinating 
problems. 
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FORUM FEATURE— 


GIVING THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS 


ROBERT SILVEY, 
who is Head of BBC Audience Research 


HEN a manufacturer of washing machines—or even of television 
sets—declares that, his aim is “to give the public what it wants”, 
we approve. We conclude that he runs his business on sensible 

lines; by seeking to serve his customers he will simultaneously serve his 
own best interests. Why then, when the same thing is said by a newspaper 
publisher, or by anyone in the field of “mass communications”, do we 
feel uneasy? In so far as it means that he sees his rdéle as that of a 
servant of the public it is to be welcomed. But some of our uneasiness 
arises from doubts, based on experience, about the extent to which he 
accepts the full implications of public service. 

No one can deny that in many fields, including that of mass communica- 
tions, “‘what the public wants” and “‘what is in the public interest’’ by no 
means always coincide. This potential conflict cannot be disposed of by 
begging the question, by pointing to the undoubtedly difficult problem 
of who is to decide what is in the public interest (or, for that matter, what 
it is that the public wants). It is not difficult to cite instances in which, 
though neither the public interest nor the popular will were at the time 
in doubt, these two were in flagrant conflict. 

In such cases those in positions of responsibility, if they claim to be 
regarded as public servants, have an inescapable obligation to prefer the 
public interest. If they do not accept this obligation, then any claim to 
the status of “‘servant of the public’’ is hypocritical. If they accept it, but 
in the event fail to honour it, they deserve the contempt in which posterity 
holds Pilate for releasing Barabbas. 

It is as though society says in effect to the public servant: “It is up to 
you to look after our interests. You must immerse yourself in your subject, 
because we haven’t time to do so. There may come times when we shall 
demand that you take a certain course which you, having weighed it in 
the light of your knowledge and experience, will tell us is not in fact in our 
interest. Though you are our servant you must, in such a case, refuse 
to obey us. You will be right to do so, for though at the time you will 
be refusing to give us what we want, you will, paradoxically, be doing what 
in the long run we want you to do.” 

The professional public servant knows this; the doctor, the parson and 
the teacher know it. That is why none of them would dream of declaring 
their aim to be “‘to give the public what it wants”. The politician knows it, 
and is well aware that if he were to say his aim was “‘to give the public 
what it wants” he would lose, not gain, respect. Does the press lord or the 
television baron know it too? 

But there is another good reason for being on our guard when we hear 
the words “giving the public what it wants’. It is an emotionally loaded 
phrase. It carries overtones of egalitarianism; we suspect playing to the 
gallery. The phrase also has a superficial simplicity: “anyone can under- 
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stand it”. To be sure a statement is not necessarily invalid because it 
happens to be both simple and evocative, but neither is it necessarily true 
because it has these qualities. It needs to be examined objectively; but 
if its simplicity is then found to be deceptive and its evocativeness bogus, 
it stands condemned as cant. 

The phrase implies that there exists a collectivity called “the public” 
which has a common will: “it” can “want” this and “not want’’ that. 
But “‘the public” is an abstraction; it is people. It is a convenient abstrac- 
tion and a harmless one as long as it is not misused. Where there is 
substantial identity of interest or coincidence of attitude amongst a group 
of people there can be no great harm in referring to them as “the public”’, 
as when we say “the public demands pure water” or “the public wishes 
Princess Margaret’s marriage well’’. In short the word “‘public”’ is harmless 
whenever the word “‘everyone”’ can be substituted for it. Similarly “‘the 
travelling public’, ‘“‘the cinema-going public”, “the newspaper-reading 
public” are legitimate substitutes for ‘“‘everyone who travels’’, “‘patronises 
the cinema’”’, “‘reads newspapers”. 

To apply this test to “‘giving the public what it wants” by re-phrasing 
it as “giving everyone what they want” is to strip it of a good deal of 
its emotive quality while at the same time exposing its essential ambiguity. 
“Everyone” can certainly be given “‘what they want” if their wants 
coincide—as in the case of “pure water’’. Even if they do not all want 
the same thing, the donor’s means may be such that he can satisfy every- 
body. But if in the nature of the case he cannot do so, if he can only 
satisfy some at the price of failing to satisfy others, he has no right to say 
that he is “‘giving the public what it wants”’. 

Challenged in these terms the defendant is likely to reply that when he 
claims to “give the public what it wants” he really means that he “‘gives 
the public what the majority of it wants’. If this is indeed what he means 
it would have been more honest to say so in the first place, for these claims 
are far from synonymous. But although the substituted phrase is less 
ambiguous, it is still one which has little meaning until the context is 
clear. 

If a newspaper publisher, claiming that his policy is to give his readers 
what the majority of them want, said he would abide by the decision of 
the majority on whether or not to put the main news on the front page, 
this would (pace the advertising manager) make a good deal of sense. 
There can be no compromise solution; there is no alternative between 
putting the main news on page | and not doing so, and every reader is 
concerned. Whichever way the decision goes, someone is going to dislike 
it, and so the most sensible course is to ensure the “‘happiness of the 
greatest number’. But if, in pursuance of this policy of giving the majority 
what they want, he took a poll of readers and found, as well he might, 
majorities against theatre criticism, city news, the woman’s page, or sport, 
he would either have to revise his policy or watch his circulation dwindle. 

“Giving the majority what it wants” only has relevance to situations 
where different people want incompatible things. Where this is so there 
is certainly a prima facie case for giving preference to the wants 
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GIVING THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS 


of the majority. It has, on the other hand, no relevance to situations where 
the differing wants of the majority and the minority can both be satisfied. 
And in situations which fall between these two extremes, when the wants 
of majority and minority can both be satisfied in some measure, a decision 
to give the majority all and the minority none of what it wants, if it were 
known and clearly understood, would seldom commend itself to the general 
sense of “‘fair play”’. 

This can be illustrated by the problems which confront the BBC. In 
the sphere of Sound broadcasting, it offers two, and in the evening three, 
choices of service. This means that to a considerable degree the wants 
of minorities and majorities can be met simultaneously. In television, the 
BBC’s problem is much more difficult because so far it has only been 
allowed to offer one service. This means that if people do not all want 
the same thing—as indeed they very seldom do—then it is inevitable that 
at any given moment only some of them can have what they want. But 
it need not, and should not, be the same “‘some”’ all the time. The aim 
should be, and is, so to plan as to ensure that, since it is impossible for 
everyone to have what they want all the time, everyone should have what 
they want some of the time. This is surely to be preferred to a policy 
which aimed to please the majority all the time and the minority never. 

Yet another reason for suspecting the phrase “giving the public what 
it wants” is that those who use it are seldom explicit about how they know 
what “‘the public” does want. And this applies just as much if they are 
forced to revise their claim into one of giving “the majority’’ what it 
wants. The claimant may say that his evidence is the way his goods or 
services sell. But this should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. If he 
has offered ‘‘a’’ and ‘“‘b” for sale and has found that “‘a”’ sells better, the 
most he can claim is that the monetary demand for “a” is larger. than 
that for “‘b’’. Even this does not necessarily mean that the majority of 
his customers prefer ‘fa’ to “‘b’. This would only follow if all other 
things—such as price, package and persuasion—were equal. However, 
let it be assumed that indeed most customers do prefer “‘a” to “b”. 
Nothing whatsoever is thereby established about any product other than 
these two. If there are other variants which he might have offered for 
sale, how does he know that they would not have sold better? This is 
no academic quibble; every product was new once and had to be put 
on the market as an act of faith. In a sense, supply always precedes 
demand, for people cannot know whether they “want” a product or a 
service until they know it exists. It is doubtful if anyone “demanded” that 
his morning paper should carry pictures or strip cartoons before any 
newspaper included them. No one “demanded” that there should be 
moving pictures or a service of broadcasting. 

This argument holds just as much if the claim to know “‘what the public 
wants” is based on the findings of consumer research. It is true that 
consumer research makes it possible to explore the public will in greater 
depth and detail. It is a much less crude tool than is the sales curve. 
Skilfully used, consumer research can sometimes test the demand for a 
putative product or service, but this is an extraordinarily difficult exercise, 
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and the more complex and the more unprecedented the projected product, 
the more hazardous is any attempt to assess demand in advance. Thus 
it is much easier to envisage consumer research assessing the probable 
demand for “ta machine which washes clothes” (before the first washing 
machine had been marketed) than for audience research to assess the 
demand for the Goon Show before any member of the public had had 
the experience of hearing it. No one can measure what isn’t there; if 
people have no notion, and cannot be given any working notion, of what 
it is that they are being asked to judge, not even the most ingenious 
consumer research can forecast the demand for it with any precision. 

To sum up, we should be on our guard when the phrase “giving the 
public what it wants” is used, if only because it is emotionally loaded 
and apparently simple. Whoever claims this to be his policy should be 
asked whether he has faced the possibility that there may be occasions 
when “what the public wants” and what is “in the public interest” are 
in conflict, and where he would stand in such a case. He should be asked 
if he is satisfied that “‘the public” is unanimous, and if he is not, whether 
it would not be more honest to re-word his claim into that of giving the 
public what the majority of it wants. If this is admitted, he should be 
asked whether this means that minorities have no rights, and if this is 
denied, he should be required to be explicit about what rights he concedes 
to them. Finally he should be required to say precisely how he knows 
“‘what the public wants”’. 

So much for the Socratic réle. But the exponent of “giving the public 
what it wants” in broadcasting may fairly go over to the offensive. This 
offensive is likely to be two-fold. First it will be argued that the alternative 
to “giving the public what it wants”’ is “giving the public what they ought 
to want” and that this is didactic, undemocratic and altogether intolerable 
in the century of the common man. Secondly it will be argued that, as 
there is no objective criterion for deciding ‘“‘what is in the public interest”, 
the danger of leaving this to be decided by the “‘mandarins” is greater 
than the admitted danger of giving priority to the popular will. 

The first argument should be resisted on the grounds that it is a false 
antithesis. The reasons for rejecting the notion of “giving the public 
what it wants” are independent of any value-judgments about public taste. 
They rest upon the fact that the phrase is, except in rare cases, without 
any precise meaning. The onus of showing that it has meaning is on 
those who use it. An acceptable antithesis would be unlikely to be as 
succinct and seductive (or demagogic). It would have not only to embody 
the principle that people should be given the chance of hearing things 
that they have never heard before, so that they may have the opportunity 
to decide whether they want them or not, but also to take into account 
the fact that in present circumstances of broadcasting it is perfectly feasible 
to gratify minorities as well as majorities even if they cannot be gratified 
simultaneously. Not that “giving people what they ought to be given” 
always calls for an apology: it was right to make it known that Hitler was 
preparing for war whether people wanted to hear it or not. 

The second argument is a counsel of despair. No one would deny 
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that mandarins can make mistakes. They should be subject to public 
scrutiny and criticism and should be replaced if their judgments of the 
public interest are deemed to be persistently at fault. In the last resort 
the will of the majority must prevail in a democracy. But, since ours is 
not an Athenian democracy, day to day decisions about the public interest 
must in practice be delegated. One of the least attractive things about the 
phrase “giving the public what it wants” is that it flatters the people by 
pretending that this is not so. 


BUDGETARY— 
TAXATION AND EQUALITY 
NICHOLAS LANE 


HERE have been others besides Conservatives who have long wished 
to see the starting-figure for surtax raised. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s 
Budget proposals in this regard are welcome to more people than 

will say so in public. But we question whether he has effected any change 
that will substantially alter the basic pattern of the society which we have 
come to know in recent years, and in the formation of which taxation has 
played so large a part. It is a better society in so many ways than that 
which died in 1939; but it may be questioned whether there is any wide- 
spread understanding of its nature, and it may be useful to consider here 
some of our attitudes to taxation and equality, and the possibility that we 
may be moving in a direction which would be more generally deplored if 
it were more widely realized. 

It is obvious enough that political power today is effectively in the hands 
of the “‘working classes”’, to the extent that no political party programme can 
ignore them as each party political programme can and does ignore 
other sections of the community. The last hundred years have seen a 
social revolution in which there has been far more giving up of power 
by successive establishments than there has been taking of it by oppressed 
minorities. Call it enlightened self-interest or enlightenment simply, as 
you will; taxation, the principal single instrument of levelling, has been 
increased, for a variety of reasons, good and not so good, by all parties, 
has been reduced (substantially) by none. (The record of the death 
duties is illuminating in this context.) It has been a remarkable political 
achievement, this extension of political and economic power to section 
after section, to class after class in the community, always before there 
was any overwhelming pressure to demand it; an achievement even less 
recognized by angry young men than is the parallel achievement overall 
in the Commonwealth recognized by the peoples who have obtained self- 
determination so much more easily than they could have expected. 

If it be granted that political power, or at least residual political power, 
belongs now to the wage-earners, are we not confronted by the horrid 
probability that something approximating to an equalitarian state is in- 
evitable, given the continuance of the democratic process? Extraordinarily 
few people are capable of believing that men getting more money than 
they are themselves can still be underpaid. This can almost be put forward 
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as a law of nature; it is certainly not a characteristic confined to the 
working classes. The artisan who gets £20 a week and is conscious 
of never having had it so good cannot believe that a civil servant getting 
£2,000 a year finds it hard to make ends meet. Unfortunately that same 
fairly senior civil servant often cannot find it in his heart to sympathize 
with a managing director grossly underpaid at £5,000 even though he is 
intelligent enough to accept the idea as an abstract possibility. Where 
then can the initiative for a radical reform of the tax structure be expected 
to come from? The National Income figures for 1959 showed one per cent 
of the working population getting over £2,000 after tax. They showed, 
too, 93 per cent getting £1,000 or less. Even before tax there was only 
1.75 per cent getting over £2,000 (that is 465,000 people); 0.3 per cent 
(79,000 of them) were getting £5,000 and more. In the absence of some 
remarkably enlightened and disinterested voting by the 93 per cent it is 
reasonable to expect that the tiny minority of “rich men” will not increase 
significantly, and may even be further reduced. 

To add to the inertia of middle incomes in this matter we have the 
apparent reluctance of the working classes to pay adequately for work 
done. The pay of Union officials is the most obvious example of the sort 
of reward administrative ability can look for from paymasters with this 
background: “required, a statesman who will work loyally for a dustman’s 
pay.”’ This attitude to deskworkers’ pay is presumably based on what we 
are sometimes told is the natural instinct of manual workers, that only 
manual work is really work at all; and suspicion of brain work is of course 
accompanied by even greater doubts about the (idle) providers of capital. 
If this feeling is as widespread as we are given to understand there would 
seem to be little hope that there will be many votes here for re-distribution. 

Yet a great number of votes must be collected. Marginal votes may 
put parties into office and move them out again, but the kind of reform 
needed to counter equalitarian momentum is greater than can be achieved 
on a marginal vote. Nor are even the undistributed middles of one mind 
on the matter. Very few successful people at any one time have had any 
acute personal experience of what inflation accompanied by sharply in- 
creasing taxation can do to individual incomes. Most of the country’s 
managers, in whatever branch of the country’s activities they may be 
operating, have in the nature of things spent most of their working lives 
on an income ladder which has raised their personal standards of living 
more quickly than inflation or redistributive taxation could depress it. There 
are very few managers of today who can compare from their personal 
experience today’s £10,000 gross with the £4,000 of 1939. Such comparisons 
are made more easily by men whose 1939 £400 has risen in 22 years to 
£1,000; but they are usually not our governors. The recipient of today’s 
£10,000 may well have climbed from £500 in the same 22 years, a com- 
fortable transition even in an inflationary period. If his 1939 predecessor, 
who may have been getting £4,000 then, were holding the same office 
today at £10,000, and thus be drawing a take-home pay of substantially 
smaller purchasing power he would feel more strongiy about the way things 
have gone. 
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Even so he might not be as vocal about it as one might expect him 
to be. The ethos that has produced the welfare state has developed a 
curious prudery about wealth; there is a surprisingly widespread feeling 
that there is something vaguely indecent about large sums of money in 
the hands of the individual, and too many people at all the higher stages 
of the money scale are too easily guilty (however reluctant they may be 
to admit it) when they are accused of being wealthy. ‘Look at the millions 
who have less than you” has more weight in argument today than it 
has probably ever had before. 

It is against this background that we operate our top hat pension schemes, 
our cars on the firm, our desperate attempts to reward merit without 
paying surtax on the reward. It is against this background that a judge’s 
pension prospect compensates the successful barrister for his very much 
larger income at the bar. It is indeed against this background that a 
judge’s salary is now £8,000 gross against the £5,000 given to him a 
century ago in order that he should be set beyond all human monetary 
temptation. In a hundred years our quite remarkable society has so pro- 
gressed as to make the thought of bribing a High Court judge quite 
ludicrous; it is less a matter for pride that the thought of making him a 
wealthy man has gone by the board at the same time. 

But against this background there is being worked out another kind of 
change; there is a curiously unremarked crosscurrent running in the 
equalitarian tide. Our social revolution has virtually abolished the leisured 
classes, which may or may not be a good thing. Be that as it may, everyone 
works today; we are ashamed of wealth but we are even more ashamed 
of it if it is unearned. Life is real, and the leisured classes are leisured 
no more—they are down in the market place, working with us. Working, 
as we may wryly note, in competition with us. At the same time organized 
labour, triumphant in its long march to power, seems to be busy in raising 
higher than it has ever been the barrier between itself and management. 
In the old days, when labour was so often victimized, management was 
(unless the stories of our childhood were quite false) quite regularly 
recruited from the ranks of labour. The traditional millowner, no gentle 
employer, was surely as often as not himself a former wearer of clogs 
helped on to greatness by Samuel Smiles. Nowadays such a man has not 
merely to fight his way to the top, he has also to overcome the prejudices 
in which he has been nurtured to start on his progress at all; and when 
he has done so he will face formidable competition from men who two 
generations ago would have been living on inherited money. 

In the United States, as The Organization Man has shown it, the pro- 
testant ethic, roughly equivalent to the ethic of Smiles’s Self Help, has 
given place to the social ethic, by which men work in communities rather 
than as individuals. In the United Kingdom the parallel is far from exact, 
but has its interesting points of similarity. Here the ironing-out of in- 
dividualism is the result of redistributive taxation, but it may be equally 
dangerous. Here it is complicated by what may become—what may have 
already become—an unduly stratifying process, in which two classes view 
each other with little understanding. Those two classes, it is interesting 
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to note, are the “‘working’’ and the “‘middle’’. Both work (there is a job 
for the semanticists on the awful overtones of the word); and there is no 
“upper”, no “aristocracy”, to count in the discussion. Passage from one 
to other may be possible only to children; already there have been signs 
that some sections of organized labour deplore the eleven plus separation 
of grammar school material, because it means that their “‘successful” 
children are lost to the other side of the barrier. 

These present tendencies would seem designed to produce a society 
in which indeed not all men would be equal, but in which the white collars, 
including professors and clerks, Old Etonians and products of grammar 
school and Redbrick, company directors and works managers and com- 
mercial artists, would get from £500 to £5,000 a year (subject to tax), 
and the working classes, including railway porters and engine drivers, 
dustmen and shop stewards, waiters and steel-workers and gardeners, 
would get from £500 to £1,500 (subject to tax) and would still resent the 
gross overpayment of their managers. Disraeli’s Concept of Two Nations 
is clearly out of date as a picture of society; but the title has its topicality 
still. 

This kind of outline picture of a developing society is obviously open 
to every kind of attack, based as it must be on sweeping generalizations 
and insufficient evidence. But it seems to at least one unspecialized 
observer alarming enough to be worth sketching out on paper, albeit 
without any suggestions for possible remedies. It would have more weight 
if it could include comparative experience in other countries: the way 
the Scandinavian states are developing, for instance; the manner in which 
the United States are still fighting what may well be a losing battle against 
welfare socialism. And one such international comparison there must 
be, to fill in one final alarming detail. The Russian Revolution, a pro- 
letarian revolution, has produced (as we are given to understand) a state 
in which privilege is more firmly and fully established than it has been 
with us for a generation or more. Someone has said that of course the 
future lies with Russia: the West is rushing into Socialism while Russia 
has abandoned it. It is surely ironic that an international movement 
appealing primarily to the “workers” has as its end product more 
“privilege’’ than any western workers today would stomach. And, as the 
democratic process grinds onwards towards some kind of equality, Russia 
has surely some lesson, or some warnings for us. 


A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


Undoubtedly the most compelling TV to reach our screens for a very long time 
has been the trial of Adolf Eichmann. It must be conceded at once that ITN has 
achieved a remarkable success in getting its material so swiftly upon the British 
screens. And what material! In itself far fiom sensational—the prim, almost 
disapproving figure of Eichmann sitting in that extraordinary glass case; the two 
Israeli policemen in the dock with him, looking, somehow, extremely English; the 
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three judges on their remote rostrum looking almost as if they were not part of the 
proceedings. The TV cameras (completely concealed in the court, I am told) probe 
restlessly around the court-room. Surprisingly few ordinary spectators; large 
numbers of foreign observers. The row of counsel, with Eichmann in contact via 
the ubiquitous ear-phones that lend an extraordinary air of commonplace and of 
drama in simultaneous impact. In the background can be heard the voices of the 
interpreters, instant translation following upon brief, terse sentences. The few 
words that so far we have heard the accused utter sounded oddly familiar; one then 
realised that it was the impact of more familiar German against the curtain of 
unfamiliar Hebrew. As to the ethics of televising such a trial, I am at a loss to 
know. That the cameras are invisible to the participants is indeed a relief, but the 
fact that we too watch and pry and are privy to the accused’s every movement is 
a disturbing sensation. Yet as the trial has proceeded (and as these notes are 
written scarcely more than the preliminaries have been covered) the sheer stark 
drama has percolated through, and has infused what is a tiresome (and in the 
light of the accusations) almost boring formality with a searing, pulsing life that 
shrieks of suffering humanity. 

On a quite different plane, it has been a notable technical achievement that the 
films have so swiftly reached Britain; not only that, but the quality of the recording 
and camera work has been first-class. I am less sure about the “‘ commentator,” 
however; the phrases have been a wit too colourless, the description superfluous. 
This is probably not the fault of the spokesman. The events we were witnessing 
were simply too great and too grave to be amenable to idle chat placed on the top 
like a sort of macabre icing. 

It remains a significant extension of a social medium bringing an intensely 
dramatic and indeed major historical occasion to the homes of the people. 

By comparison, (but by comparison only) the plot of The Midnight Sun was 
pallid to a degree. Nonetheless, there was much perspicacity in this story of a 
young Nazi lieutenant, commanding a small unit in wartime Norway, faced with 
the decision of saving one out of five men condemned to death. The performances 
of the principals were excellent, particularly David McCallum as the young officer. 
He managed at once to convey the youthfulness, the authority, and (most import- 
ant) the intellectual honesty of a man placed in a dilemma so cruel that he all but 
abdicated the responsibility. That he finally faced his obligations heroically was 
comforting. But comfort is not always synonymous with conviction. That we 
didn’t really believe the final answer (namely, to release all five prisoners and 
surrender himself to military ‘‘ justice *’) was perhaps a fault more due to author 
than to actors. 

Amongst those artists could be seen Susannah York, whose work I had ample 
opportunity to admire earlier in The Greengage Summer. This is a particularly 
beguiling film that will never rank as a classic, but has a certain classic charm. 

The plot has survived the transition from novel to screen with remarkable calm (it 
is odd how so often the printed word defies the camera’s lure) and, thanks to the 
general level of performance, we are not invited to permit our incredulous thoughts 
to surface until we are well on the way home. The story is basically simple: indeed, 
it is the elaborations which are the invitation to disbelief. A family of British 
children (the type that are British rather than English) on holiday from Bexhill-on- 
Sea suffers the misfortune of having the mother struck down by a particularly 
virulent bug, while on the way to an hotel in the Champagne countryside. The 
film opens with a delightful sequence showing the train pulling in to the somnolent 
Station, the ambulance waiting with the impersonal air of a sacked waiter in a 
minor club. The ritualistic business of handing stretcher and patient down from 
the high train, and then, stiff in their grey uniforms, miserable as only the children 
can be, composed as only such children are, there tumble on to the uninviting 
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roadway four children. Their eldest sister, 164 and determined to be more maternal 
than mother to the others, her younger sister, about 13, a brother, about nine, the 
“‘baby ” about seven. Off they stump, following upon their baggage like pins 
after a magnet until they reach their hotel. This is a somewhat forbidding former 
chateau, which certainly would deserve that most favourable of British epithets— 
““ quiet’. The arrival of the children causes no reaction save a determination on 
the part of the manageress to have no part of them. Her view is shared by the 
proprietor, a striking woman who obviously has some sort of affinity with the other. 
The children are prepared to set off once more, lugging their luggage with them, 
when there enters a breezy Englishman called Elliot. It is plain that he is more 
than a guest; his manner with the proprietress suggested proprietary rights on his 
side too; and the manner of the staff suggested that they recognised this. Thanks 
to his intervention the children are permitted to stay, although the rules laid down 
by Madame sound pretty stringent. All works well, however, for Elliot, the Briton 
abroad, has taken them under his wing, to the irritation of the owner, who is, we 
learn, involved in an affaire with him. 

Thus the plot is quickly sketched in; the pace of the direction is splendid at this 
stage, for it allows of a more leisurely unfolding of the story, but this licence is 
later somewhat abused by a too-protracted sequence. As the children grow to 
know Elliot, it is plain that he is a “‘ mystery man’’. He disappears to Paris (in 
itself a sign of his implicit wickedness—at least in this kind of film) at regular 
intervals. We discover that he has a revolver in his suitcase, and that he is taking 
more than a paternal interest in Jos, the eldest of the children. This interest 
rouses the jealousy of his mistress and ultimately leads to disaster and bitterness. 
But, much more important to the film, it allows the depiction of a young girl 
coming to the moment when she realises she is a young woman; the charm and the 
undoubted affection shown her by Elliot lead her to step willingly into a newer 
and bigger world. Having taken that step, she is, perforce, also made to join in the 
march with all the other adults. 

In this the film is lucky in its casting. Susannah York as Jos gives a performance 
which is excellent by any reckoning. Because this is a gentle and tremulous rela- 
tionship, limited to a kiss, she is required to show emotions and reactions in a way 
more subtle than in many films. In this Miss York registers a profound success. 
It is a performance notable for its discipline and authority, and a perceptive, 
intuitive projection that conveys exactly the sweet anguish that such an encounter 
brings. And in the scenes between Elliot and herself, the children and herself, and 
the woman in Elliot’s life and herself, she is called upon to show many facets of the 
same emergent personality. Susannah York accomplishes all this and more. This 
is a talent to watch, for she will achieve outstanding success in films more de- 
manding than The Greengage Summer. In saying this, I by no means minimise her 
achievement in this present film. Rather do I emphasise her potential. 

It must also be said that Miss York is playing in some very distinguished com- 
pany. Kenneth More has seldom been better; he contrives to convey the rueful, 
saddened spirit of a man who knows that one day the immediate past will project 
him into an interminable future; the face shows the resignation of a man who knows 
he must go on until something, or someone other than himself, calls a halt. It is 
clear that he sees in Jos’ beauty and youthful freshness a sort of spring that might 
refresh him. He sees, too, the impossibility of such a liaison, and so behaves 
accordingly. In the scenes with his mistress, a rdle beautifully realised by Danielle 
Darrieux, he brings a clever lightness of touch which so typifies their necessarily 
impermanent relationship. 
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THE NEW TRANSLATION 


The New English Bible—New Testament. Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses. Library edition 21s. Popular edition 8s. 6d. 


This translation is meant to replace the Revised Version but to supplement 
the Authorised Version. That it will achieve the former aim seems likely for it is 
in every way a more accurate rendering than the Revised Version could ever have 
been. Knowledge of and insight into the comparative merits of the ancient Greek 
texts and versions of the New Testament have progressed immeasurably since 1870 
when work on the Revised Version was begun in which the celebrated Dr. Hort 
played so leading a part. Not the least of the merits of this new translation is the 
manner in which it has been based upon a careful assessment of these ancient texts. 
Thus the discerning reader will notice the omission of several verses of the older 
translations of the Gospel of Luke (22,20 and 62; 23,17; 24,12 and 40). This reflects 
the greater importance which scholars have come to attach to the texts which 
belong to the ‘“‘Western’”’ group and which do not include these verses. That the 
new translation will come to be used widely for private reading and study is also 
certain. Its compilers have aimed “‘consistently to use the idiom of contemporary 
English to convey the meaning of the Greek” and to avoid “‘archaism, jargon and 
all that is either stilted or slipshod”’. 

Most readers will agree that in all this they have generally succeeded brilliantly, 
so that old and well-loved passages gain in freshness without losing their traditional 
attraction. Here are two examples among many others: 

“Do not store up for yourselves treasure on earth, where it grows rusty and 
moth-eaten, and thieves break in to steal it. Store up treasure in heaven, where 
there is no moth and no rust to spoil it, no thieves to break in and steal. For where 
your wealth is, there will your heart be also.” (Matthew 6.19-21) 

‘Dear friends, let us love one another, because love is from God. Everyone who 

loves is a child of God and knows God, but the unloving know nothing of God. 
For God is love; and his love was disclosed to us in this, that he sent his only 
Son into the world to bring us life.” (I John, 4.7-9) 
Similarly, the story of Paul’s voyage to Rome (Acts 27) takes on fresh colour as 
a result of the use which has been made of exact, contemporary nautical terms. 
Inevitably of course, each reader will have reservations about some passages which 
strike him as banal or even as coming very near to jargon: 

“This day, Master, thou givest thy servant his discharge in peace” is bound to 
give the first line of the Song of Simeon a flavour of post-war army jargon. The 
retention of the word “‘belly’’ seems indefensible. To read that after the Temptation 
of Jesus “angels waited on him”, that the Athenian philosophers said of Paul that 
he was “a propagandist for foreign deities’, that Paul told his Corinthian converts 
“I am not going to sponge on you”, and urged Timothy to “pick up Mark”— 
all this will perhaps jar rather than edify. Such lapses are all the more noticeable 
because, fortunately, they are so very occasional. 

That the new translation may come to be widely used for public reading, to 
the point, one day, of not merely supplementing but perhaps even supplanting 
the Authorised Version is much less certain but seems a distinct possibility. For 
though the cadences of the latter (sacrificing sometimes, it must be admitted, 
beauty of words to clarity of meaning) have given it an aesthetic as well as a religious 
value to generations of Church-goers, yet this new translation is not without its 
own beauty too. The acid test here, of course, is to look at some of those passages 
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which in their Authorised Version form have come to be numbered among the 
classic passages of English literature. Perhaps one of the loveliest of them all is 
the well-known opening of the twenty-first chapter of the Revelation, which has 
been exceedingly well done in the new translation. 

“Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth had vanished, and there was no longer any sea. I saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming out of heaven from God made ready like a bride adorned for 
her husband. I heard a loud voice proclaiming from the throne: ‘Now at last God 
has his dwelling among men! He will dwell among them and they shall be his 
people, and God himself will be with them, He will wipe every tear from their 
eyes; there shall be an end to death, and to mourning and crying and pain; for the 
old order has passed away!’”’ A translation which can produce passages of this 
high quality may well last longer than its compilers imagine. They have put us 


all immensely in their debt. 
F. H. HILLIARD 


A NEW FRENCH ANTHOLOGY 


Modern French Poets on Poetry. Robert Gibson. Cambridge University Press. 
42s. (cloth). 22s. 6d. (paper). 


The compiler of this Anthology has sought to provide an introduction to the 
aims and problems of poetry making in France during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. As Lecturer in French to the students at Aberdeen University, 
he has obviously felt that hitherto compilations of this nature have been either too 
specialised or too wide-ranging. In selecting connected texts, interesting in them- 
selves, he has gathered together a mass of material not readily available. It will 
prove of considerable value to students wishing to restrict their research to the more 
important French poets ranging from Baudelaire to the Surrealists and Supervielle. 

The book-jacket proclaims it an “tars poetica for modern poetry.” At a glance 
this might be slightly misleading, for Horace and Boileau, whilst monumental 
in illustrated precept, provide no down-to-earch reference book such as the volume 
under review. Here, a selection of pronouncements on poetry has been made from 
essays, prefaces, letters, formal addresses, carefully prepared lectures, spontaneous 
comments to friends or to journalists. It is from these sources that the “‘art 
poétique” of each poet in turn can be reconstructed. 

To facilitate coherence, the quotations have been grouped under subject-headings 
—The Poet as Critic, Poetic Ends, Poetic Means, The Poet at Work. These 
categories are again sub-divided into a variety of aspects as exemplified by ‘The 
State of Inspiration’, with particular reference to Valéry and Baudelaire—extracts 
of very revealing interest. “‘Rhythm and Rhyme”, “The Poet and Language’’, 
“Transpositions d’Art’”—to name only a few—place on record the persistent 
pre-occupation of the poetic mind. 

As in the case .of so many books of reference, one wonders whether the format 
might have been more precise. Occasionally quotations from other poets are 
made, English as well as French, ancient as well as modern. Mr. Gibson has 
thought that these provide illumination, but in the existing lay-out of the book the 
mental disturbance so caused is not always offset by the recognised expediency 
of their inclusion. 

There may be some to deplore the fact that no reference is made to the pronounce- 
ments of René-Guy Cadou; yet what anthologist can satisfy every demand? The 
penultimate note, “The Philosophies of Composition’’, will without any doubt 
justify the compiler’s intention and will persuade many students “to look upon 
this as a guide-book to a country too forbidding to explore unaided.” 

BERYL GASTER 
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THE SPANISH GIVIL WAR 


HUGH THOMAS 


The first full and objective history 
Just out, 752 pages, 16 pages of plates, 42s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 











AUTHENTIC ANGEVIN 
King John. W.WL. Warren. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


“The mental abilities of a great king . . . the inclinations of a petty tyrant .. .” 
—such is Dr. Warren’s interpretation of King John. It is a fair enough summary. 
This is a book of high quality and will long be the standard authority. It is far 
more than a life; it is a portrait of a mind, a personality, a society, a nation in 
the making. Dr. Warren neither whitewashes nor blackguards. He has fashioned 
into a fine art the extraordinarily difficult technique of first, differentiating, among 
medieval chroniclers, between what is fair comment and what is not, and, secondly, 
appraising the impact upon this evidence of far less romantic sources-Curia Regis 
Rolls and the rest. 

The royal portrait which emerges, though hardly agreeable, displays contours 
far less harsh than those commonly accepted from the age of Matthew Paris to 
that of John Richard Green. Dr. Warren is a trifle peremptory with the verdict 
of the redoubtable French historian, Charles Petit-Dutaillis, that King John was 
a sufferer from cyclothymia, a mental disorder alternately characterised by extreme 
energy and extreme lassitude. This, he opines, “‘puts a medical term on tainted 
testimony”, namely that of the partisan Roger of Wendover, who was more baronial 
than the insurgent barons. There may, however, be something in this thesis. 
Certainly John’s pathological dread of potential treachery, together with his 
uxoriousness (one refers, of course, to his second Queen, Isabella of Angouléme, 
not to his first, Isabella of Gloucester), contributed to his lethargy during some of 
the vital months in which Normandy was lost. Perhaps John had persuaded 
himself that, unlike Aquitaine and Poitou, where his generalship was often scintil- 
lating, Normandy could not be held in the circumstances of the first decade of 
the 13th century. Dr. Warren expresses the view (he is surely right) that Coeur de 
Lion could have done little better. 

In war, King John was a brilliant tactician—witness the forced march to relieve 
Mirebeau—and at least a competent strategist. Unlike King Richard I, he shared 
with his father, King Henry II, and his mother, Queen Eleanor, a penchant for 
organisation and administrative detail. He was genuinely interested in justice for 
the little people, yet passionately preoccupied with cutting tenants-in-chief down 
to size. He was an exceedingly effective politician. The surrender of England and 
Ireland as papal fiefs to Innocent III was clearly not a reverse but something of a 
coup. Feckless as a young man, he was too long treated as a child, especially by 
Richard. He did not attain, until relatively late, the plenitude of his powers. 
One of the “‘devil’s brood’’, he was cursed with the authentic Angevin temper. It 
was, it seems, in a drunken Angevin rage that John murdered his nephew Arthur 
of Brittany, though he always behaved towards Arthur’s sister Eleanor, who 
survived into old age, with a thoughtfulness and tenderness wholly at variance 
with another side of his nature and conduct. Thoughout Dr. Warren’s narrative, 
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the most sympathetic characters are, as always, Archbishop Stephen Langton, 
scholar, statesman, and saint, and the loyalist, William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord of Leinster, who was, in the crisis of 1215, to assume the task of mediator. 
Like others who cherish our heritage of liberty, Dr. Warren comments en passant 
that in his play Shakespeare makes no mention of Magna Charta. But why should 
he have done so? The play is concerned with events which took place a decade or 
so before Runnymede—with the loss of the Duchy and the blinding and death 
of Arthur. Shakespeare was not of the same kidney as Peter Wentworth. He was 
no Pym or Hampden. Dr. Warren, when he reaches the vital years, 1214 and 1215, 
and expounds the wide range of themes which were to furnish the raw material 
of the Charter, maintains an even keel between the “‘class-interest’’ historical 
school which denigrates the barons and the Charter, and what, on the other hand, 
might be very roughly termed the 17th century school. A valuable feature of 
King John is Appendix II, which supplies an admirably annotated translation of the 
Charter by Professor Harry Rothwell with trim definitions of medieval terms. 
The McKechnie thesis that medieval “liberties” were no more than “privileges” 
has lost something of its pristine lustre, yielding to the Plucknett thesis that there 
was some kind of feudal ethic whereby concessions wrenched by tenants-in-chief 
from their sovereign lord were, after a fashion, passed down the pyramid to the 
weaker elements in the hierarchy. That vital 39th clause of Magna Charta— 
““No freeman shall be arrested or imprisoned or disseised or outlawed or exiled or 
in any way destroyed, neither will we set forth against him or send against him, 
except by the lawful judgement of his peers and (vel) by the law of the land’—was, 
as Dr. Warren says, “clearly seen in John’s reign as the sine qua non of particular 
liberties’. The 17th century made it into something much bigger. Was Stubbs 
so wide of the mark when he proclaimed that English constitutional history is a 
commentary on Magna Charta? There are those who, by attacking Stubbs, won 
youthful laurels only to come closer to, and sometimes to endorse, the Bishop’s 
views in their middle age. Dr. Warren avoids that pitfall. 
This first book by the Lecturer in History in the Queen’s University of Belfast 
is a joy to read. As history, it is distinguished; as literature, it is notable. 
DeERYCK ABEL 


DR. ADENAUER AND AFTER 
Das Erbe Adenauers. Riidiger Altmann. Seewald Verlag. 


Everyone in Germany is asking what will happen when the old Chancellor 
leaves the stage, just as everyone in France is wondering about the political pattern 
when de Gaulle disappears. Herr Altmann does not answer the question and no- 
body can; but he sets out the elements of the problem with admirable clarity and 
remarkable impartiality. He seems to stand above the battle, and the reader cannot 
feel sure how he voted in the last election and how he will vote in the next. 

The book falls into two parts, the first dealing with “the old man’’, as he is called, 
the veteran of 84 who still holds the reigns firmly in his hands without the slightest 
diminution of his intellectual and physical powers or of the inflexible will which is 
one of the ingredients of every superman. The author recognises and enables the 
reader to recognise his stature and his services to his country, but there is no warmth 
in the portrait. Again and again he emphasises the loneliness and unapproacha- 
bility of the Chancellor who never feels the need of asking his Ministers or his Party 
what he ought to do. No political leader of our time possesses a more unshakeable 
conviction of his infallibility, and he has no use for any party or individual who 
disagrees with him. “‘He regards opposition as half rebellion’’, writes the author. 
“The more he concentrates power in his person, the more isolated he becomes. It 
is difficult for him to keep in touch even with those nearest to him in the hierarchy. 
They bow to his authority. Frank exchanges become more and more rare, and the 
Chief more impatient and more suspicious.” 
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Without going outside the limits of the Constitution he has greatly enlarged the 
status of the Chancellor, no longer merely primus inter pares but possessing the 
right to say to himself, if not to the world, L’Etat c’est moi. Something of the 
system which the author calls ““Chancellor-democracy” may be due to his venerable 
age, but it is, above all, a triumph of personality. No one in his Ministry or his 
Party dreams of challenging his right to the first place, and his countrymen have 
shown their confidence by returning him to power at every election. He has his 
critics like every superman, but no serious rivals, and the author foresees yet another 
victory in 1961. 

How has he used his power ? In Home affairs, Dr. Adenauer might be described 
as a moderate Conservative, accepting the political, economic and social status 
quo in its broad outlines and with no burning desire for large-scale changes. Since 
full employment and the Welfare State render his domestic task easier his main 
concern has been with Foreign affairs. In this sphere he has achieved a result of 
vital importance, for his name will go down to history as the statesman who rebuilt 
the bridges to Paris, London and Washington. Who else could have done it ? 
Who else could have won and retained the confidence of de Gaulle, Macmillan and 
Eisenhower and of the great majority of the peoples over whom they ruled ? Of 
course, he has had his disappointments. Neither he nor any other Chancellor 
could have ended the partition of his country which he inherited from the collapse 
of 1945, and no one could have persuaded Stalin or Khrushchev to make any con- 
cessions of importance, convinced as they were of the ever-growing strength of their 
country and of the Communist bloc which they control. Differences of opinion 
between Germany and her Western friends about economic groupings are as natural 
and inevitable as differences between those friends themselves, but no one realises 
more clearly than the aged realist that without the goodwill of these friends Ger- 
many, despite her sensationally rapid recovery, would be unable to hold her own 
against the Communist bloc. No one has ever suspected him of any inclination 
to desert the cause of the West Berliners, for no one detests Communist ideology 
more than a practising Catholic. 

The second part of the book discusses the parties and their prospects. Though 
history is and always will be largely a story of surprises, the author feels fairly 
that the ‘‘old man’’ will retain power till his death or incapacitation, and equally 
sure that when the break comes his party will lose its majority. In addition to 
Catholic voters who would support any Catholic candidate, there are many non- 
Catholics who have voted for him rather than for his party, and it is such elements 
which render the future political pattern unpredictable. The author’s picture of the 
Social Democrats is neither laudatory nor hostile, but he regards the challenge of 
Burgomaster Brandt at the next election as doomed to failure. The Social Demo- 
crats, he adds, have had a good deal of their thunder stolen from them by 
coming of the Welfare State and steady employment, and can no longer pose as the 
the sole champions of an oppressed proletariat. The growth of Communism in 
Europe has driven them more to the Right, for they, like our British Labour Party, 
are adamant against the ideology of Moscow and the monolithic state. 

Since the smaller German parties hardly come into the picture, the political 
pattern closely resembles that of Austria where the Catholics of the country dis- 
tricts and the Social Democrats of Vienna and other urban areas share power on 
equal terms. Their contract, reproduced in these pages, declares that no other party 
shall be admitted into the Coalition, and that the arrangement for the co-operation 
is valid only from one election to the next. The system is easier to work in Austria 
than elsewhere because Russia’s price for permitting complete internal self- 
determination is a veto on an independent foreign policy. Some observers of 
what is called national character may, perhaps, add that Austrians possess the repu- 
tation of being more easy-going than the Germans. 
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If the Austrian experiment is repeated in Bonn, as the author expects, it will be 
watched with interest and sympathy by Germany’s friends in the West, for a stable 
government in the Federal Republic is almost as essential for the security of the 
members of NATO as for the Germans themselves. The probability of success is 
considerable, since, as the author reminds us, there is little difference between a 
Left Wing Christian Democrat and a Right Wing Socialist. Moreover, there is 
no one among Dr. Adenauer’s colleagues, whose record and personalities are briefly 
sketched—of sufficient national stature to claim the succession within the party or in 
the national arena to claim the first place as of right. There is, in fact, no superman 
in sight. After the Chancellor, Brandt alone enjoys a national reputation. Wise 
men are generally much more useful than great men, and a combination of wisdom 
and firmness is needed for the tasks ahead. 

The author rarely reveals his own line of thought except through criticisms of 
other men, but towards the close of the book he warns his countrymen that grave 
difficulties lie ahead. In a chapter entitled Competition with Communism he argues 
that the preservation of freedom cannot be secured if the struggle is confined to 
Europe where, in his opinion, the Communists hold the strongest cards. It must 
be fought and won on a wider stage, in Asia and Africa, not by arms, not merely by 
economic and technical aid, but by the object-lesson of a more satisfying civilisation. 

G. P. Goocu 


IN DARKEST LONDON 


The Saviour of London. F.H. Wrintmore. The London City Mission, 6 Eccleston 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


The London City Mission was founded in 1835, and its devoted band of 150 
lay evangelists continue their work of spiritual and social salvage to those in the 
greatest need. “Our ministry to men is unique in modern evangelism,” writes 
Mr. Wrintmore in the latest of his pregnant little books on the underworld of 
our swarming capital. For City Missionaries go daily into centres of commerce 
to preach Christ. They go into prisons, hospitals, theatres, police courts, common 
lodginghouses, shops, stables, garages, public-houses. They go daily. Theirs 
is not a spasmodic effort, but a persistent and sustained ministry. Happily, our 
Welfare State of 1961 presents a very different picture from that of the Darkest 
England of General Booth and Charles Booth, and in the material sphere the 
advance has been triumphant. If, however, as Pascal declared, revolutions 
change everything but the human heart, our social transformations have left us 
with much the same moral problems as confronted Lord Shaftesbury, General 
Booth, Wilson Carlile and other reformers who dived into the slums a century ago. 

New opportunities and large earnings bring fresh temptations to our teenagers. 
And there is a dead weight of suffering and sin, rampant prostitution and broken 
homes among adults. This little book is filled with first-hand records of the rescue 
of what may only be described as lost souls, who have forfeited not only their 
character, their jobs, and their home, but their self-respect. One such human 
wreck was restrained as he was about to plunge into the Thames and was gradually 
restored to decent citizenship. 

How is it done? Writing from years of personal experience, Mr. Wrintmore 
has no doubt about the answer. Every sinner, however foul, can be saved from 
degradation and despair by divine mercy and the teaching and example of Christ 
if he will only grasp the outstretched hand of a City Missionary, that friend of 
the friendless, and listen to his words. It is uphill work, requiring the unquestion- 
ing faith and the life-long self-dedication which every Missionary possesses. First 
attempts at conversion to a new way of life are often unsuccessful, but he never 
gives up the struggle. There is no competition between the Mission and the paro- 
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chial clergy who have plenty of work on their hands and welcome its aid in the 
ceaseless campaign for material, moral and spiritual uplift. Churches and chapels 
are emptying, and the blatant irreligion of the close of last century has been largely 
replaced by profound apathy. 

Elderly social and religious workers of my acquaintance tell me that the last few 
years have been the most difficult and distressing in their lives. Chapters on 
London’s children, the East End and the West End, make sad reading. Meanwhile, 
our coloured residents drawn from three continents increase from year to year. 
They are a mixed lot, like ourselves, neither better nor worse. Though the author 
gratefully recognises the immense advance in material comfort, education, housing, 
public health etc., the general impression left on the reader is one of sorrow that 
our moral progress has completely failed to keep pace. Not all the blame is 
assigned to the individual sinner, for Churches are charged with a slackening of 
faith and fervour and “‘are not so keen to win souls.” The author looks back 
longingly to some of the inspiring preachers of different denominations who drew 
large eager congregations in the mid-Victorian era. Where are their successors? 

The book closes with a series of chapters entitled Famous London Sites—West- 
minster Abbey, the Mansion House, Bunhill Fields (with the graves of Bunyan, 
Defoe and Isaac Watts), Tower Hill and Hyde Park, where at Speaker’s Corner 
the crowds are offered a choice of creeds. We close the volume with a sense 
of gratitude to the author and his colleagues who love the vast city. 

G. P. GoocH 


THE PATH OF ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


Economic Liberalism and Underdevelopment. Frederick Clairmonte. Asia 
Publishing House. 40s. 


Dr. Clairmonte sets out to examine critically the genesis of economic liberalism 
and to trace its collapse. In so doing he finds it necessary to devote about half 
his book to considering the course of events in India and the morphology of inter- 
national investments. Viewed from many standpoints these are the weakest 
sections of the book, for instead of using a few deft strokes to paint his canvas, 
the author obscures it by a mass of irrelevant detail. Additionally, the book 
suffers from other defects, not least the excessive use of footnotes. In the first 
chapter alone, there are one hundred and eighty-five of these. In view of these 
literary failings, allied with the fact that the standards of his economic analysis 
are not of the first rank, it is doubly puzzling why this book has just been published. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the doctrines of the classical writers were like some 
nude statue with all its blemishes patent to the eye and the focussing of attention 
on these was all the rage, he might have got away with it, but not today. The 
dirigismes of the soi-disant revolutionary Keynes are on their way out and the 
liberal counter-revolution is gaining momentum. 

There is a growing recognition amongst intellectuals that the vent-for-surplus 
argument of J. S. Mill is as valid today as when first advanced. And what greater 
authority could one find on economic growth in under-developed countries than 
Adam Smith? Did not he himself live in one? In fact, history is clearly demon- 
strating that the fast economic expansions of the past have been based on the export 
trade, usually of one or two primary commodities. In turn, of course, these 
primary booms stimulate industrialisation via the consumer goods industries. 

Even amongst Russian Communists there has been a growing recognition of 
the importance of free trade—the cornerstone in the classical arch—and the guiding 
principle now governing trade in the Soviet bloc is the time-honoured one of the 
international division of labour. Albeit noted that this new development is not 
proceeding in a smooth and painless manner because of the absence of any relevant 
pricing systems. LYNDON H. Jones 
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NOTICES 


UNIVERSITIES IN TRANSITION (Cohen 
and West. 15s.) Mr. H. C. Dent has 
written a short, informative and positive 
study which should prove helpful to 
the general public in deciding upon the 
character and development of the 
United Kingdom universities. |The 
author, who is Director of the Institute 
of Education at Sheffield University and 
expressly disclaims being “‘in any sense 
an authority on university affairs” , writes 
as a “marginal man’ on the fringe. 
This relative detachment is certainly 
not a disadvantage on basic issues 
which ultimately are of general and not 
academic policy. He probes the problem 
of expansion from a total student 
population of approximately 102,000 
in 1959/60 to a probable 175,000 in the 
early 1970's, and considers the function 
of the university, particularly in relation 
to specialised centres, such as colleges 
of technology. He wants to ensure the 
development of universities as com- 
munities without over-specialisation. 
He seeks an end to “a seemingly end- 
less process of blowing up the size of 
our universities’’, and urges the creation 
of many new universities and university 
cclleges, the diversion of students to 
colleges of technology, and the shedding 
of some specialised subjects by existing 
universities. Among many other points, 
Mr. Dent is strongly in favour of more 
Halls of Residence to offset the in- 
creasing number of students in lodgings, 
now numbering about fifty per cent. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EX-PRISONER, 
A REPORT. (National Council of Social 
Services, 24 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 5s.) In February, 1960 an 
unofficial but representative Committee 
of twenty-three was formed at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Peter Thompson, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Pakenham, 
to consider the after-care of discharged 
prisoners, with particular reference to 
their employment. After careful en- 
quiries through ‘ta rapid sampling of 
the whole field” the Committee has 
produced a valuable Report which 


deserves widespread attention. The 
evidence before the Committee “‘sug- 
gests that the chief difficulty for the 
ex-prisoner is in keeping, rather than 
in finding employment”. The Com- 
mittee makes some minor proposals to 
assist the ex-prisoner but recommends 
further research “‘to expose the under- 
lying causes of and propose a solution 
for this difficult problem’. The Com- 
mittee makes a number of basic recom- 
mendations in the general field of after- 
care, including the creation of a Home 
Office department “‘devoted exclusively 
to after-care under a Director with 
status equal to that of a Prison Com- 
missioner’. They also recommend a big 
increase in prison welfare officers and 
grants-in-aid for pioneer work, such as 
hostels and specialist after-care societies. 
The Committee contemplates doubling 
the present small expenditure of 
approximately £325,000, of which 10% 
is already raised voluntarily. Although 
the Government is becoming more 
aware of the needs of this most human 
problem, as Lord Pakenham says, “‘the 
general situation of after-care can 
fairly be described as the most neglected 
corner of the Welfare State’. 


THE READER’S GUIDE TO EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
lls. 6d.; New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Inc.) Mr. A. J. Hoppé has prepared 
a welcome new edition to the Guide 
which was first compiled in 1932. Since 
then the Library has well passed its 
thousandth volume, and the Guide also 
takes account of the Everyman’s Refer- 
ence Library and Children’s Illustrated 
Classics. Since the Library was started 
in 1906 with Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
the work of 1,260 authors has become 
represented, either in volumes to them- 
selves or in composite volumes, such as 
anthologies. The purpose of the Guide 
is to make the vast quantity of literature 
easily known and accessible; “‘to enable 
the reader to discover where any work 
or item is in the Library; and to provide 
some information about each work.” 
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